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THE FOETUNES OF MISS FOLLEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

BADEN AND MARKT-PLATZ. 

" Here are flowers and songs of birds, 

Beauty and fragrance, wealth of sound and sight ; 
All summer's glory ours from mom to night, 
And life too full of joy for uttered words." 

CSLIA TOIZTKB. 

It is five years since I first saw Baden-Baden — 
and it seems sucli a little wliile I August came that 
summer with just enough of sunshine and shower and 
breeze to malce respiration a delight — ^to ripen the 
fields of maize and wheat — to tinge with purple rich- 
ness the vineyards on the hills, and to clothe the past- 
ures with the pink bloom of the hSather, and the 
scarlet and gold of wild poppies and gorse. There 
was just enough of summer's heat to make a long 
drive into the Black Forest a luxury — ^to make us 
grateful for the shade of the pines, larches, and firs, 
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that abound in Baden, and to coax from these trees 
their most spicy perfumes. We had been long enough 
at this charming watering-place to make acquaintance 
with all the ruins which crown with romantic inter- 
est its surrounding hills ; we had driven through the 
long ayenue of oaks, whose branches form such a per- 
fect Gothic arch, to the convent of Leichenthal, and 
to the little village of Oberbeum. 

This village, which lies at the entrance of a se- 
cluded valley, watered by a rapid stream, and hemmed 
in by dark fir-covered hills, is one of the most pictu- 
resque features of the famous forest. We had visited 
the quaint chaleta and n^oisy miUs of this beautiful 
valley ; we had grown familiar with the Klirstaal, and 
the tempting bazaars, and, '* What shall we do to-mor- 
row?" I asked of Herr Yassar, the companion of 
our drives and walks, whose intimate acquaintance 
with the manners and language of the people had 
greatly enhanced our enjoyment of the fashionable 
spa and its neighborhood. 

" If you have not seen flie old Platz on market- 
days," answered our friend, "meet me as early as 
you can in the morning, on the steps of the cathe- 
dral, and I will show you one of the most amusing 
scenes in all Germany." 

And on the morrow, before the sim had climbed 
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above the quaint, rambling old houses surrounding 
the Platz, we stood upon the steps of the cathedral 
with Herr Vassar, looking upon the motley crowd of 
market-women, who, with their fanciful and com- 
mon wares, filled every niche and comer of the 
square, climbed up the steps even to the doors of 
the cathedral, and jostled over into the neighboring 
alleys and streets. Here, dose by the church, is a 
row of stalls and tables, covered with coarse gar- 
ments for peasants' wear, and, side by side with blue 
stockings, calico shirts, felt hats, and wooden shoes, 
stands a table freighted with combs, silver-washed 
chains and arrows, rosaries of ivory, glass and amber 
beads, and necklaces, brooches, earrings, and other 
ornaments of jet, gilt, and cheap stones, with which 
the German peasant-girl bedecks herself. And still 
another table is covered with cheap prints of the 
Virgin and saints, photographs of the prominent 
buildings in Baden, of the emperor, crown prince 
and princess, and of all the royal family, not to men- 
tion distinguished statesmen, generals, musicians, and 
authors; in fine, nothing was omitted which could 
tempt an American to provide himself with a soitr 
ve7iir of the day. 

Directly under the eaves of the sanctuary are 
tables laden with every mentionable article of stone 
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and wooden ware — ^brown eartihen beer-mngs, bowls, 
and plates ; stone jars for pickles, preserves, and bat- 
ter; kitchen utensils and parlor ornaments; and, in 
close proximity, we see an exhibition of the coarse 
laces and netting of the German girls, of aprons, 
bodices, and frilled caps; straw-hats, artificial flow- 
ers, and cheap millinery. 

But, most amasing of all, are the long, parallel 
rows of tanned women and girls, sitting upon stools 
and barricaded with baskets of merchandise, and, 
while eagerly watching for customers, their knit- 
ting-pins click almost as noisily and swiftly as do 
their tongues. Some of these women sell only eggs, 
butter, and cheese ; others cry in hoarse guttural that 
which interpreted means, "Here are your carrots 
and cauliflowers — ^here are your turnips and onions 1 " 
Another calls, " My lettuce is fresh, my radishes are 
crisp, my cucumbers were growing this morning 1 " 

One wrinkled old f rau is loudly calling upon pur- 
chasers to examine her fruits, and she holds up lus- 
cious peaches, pears, and plums, to tempt your palate 
and purse; while a rival displays her grapes, dam- 
sons, and apricots, assuring you that no other fruit 
can be found in Baden so ripe or so cheap! An- 
other urges you to buy her blackberries, and the fruit 
is made more tempting by the sprays of heather and 
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gorse ornamenting the basket. There are venders 
of potatoes, beets, and cabbages; venders of beans 
and peas, shelled and in the pod; venders of chick- 
ens, young or old, plucked or lustily alive and crow- 
ing; venders of cigars and tobacco, which are as 
essential to German life as any other commodity; 
venders of bread, black — ^and spiced with caraway 
and anise — or temptingly white cakes, tarts, iand can- 
died fruits, and almost everything that could adorn 
the outer, or refresh the inner, German peasant was 
to be found on Markt-Platz when we first saw it 
on that bright August day. 

One of the most interesting features of the morn- 
ing was to see an eager saleswoman leave her stall, 
during the interstices of traflSc, in the care of her 
dog, and, rushing into the cathedral, drop upon her 
knees before the picture of a saint, Madonna, or 
Christ, and hastily mumble a prayer. If she drove 
a harder bargain afterward, to compensate for the 
time thus spent, may the saints forgive her 1 

"We moved among the crowd of lean, hungry 
dogs, dirty children, and noisy women, in faded 
gowns and soiled caps, recalling the pictures of Os- 
tade, Metsu, Gerard Dow, and others, who delighted 
in painting Dutch and German domestic life, when 
our steps and our eyes were arrested. 
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" Here is a subject that Van der Werf would have 
rejoiced to paint," I exclaimed ; "this pretty maiden 
might have been the original of his * Hagar.' " 

"More softly, madam, Christine understands Eng- 
lish," said HeiT Vassar, and he paused to greet the 
young woman in her native language, and to buy 
some of her flowers. And while my friend selected 
a few geranium-blossoms, and slowly counted out his 
kreutzers in payment, I made a study of Christine's 
face, figure, and manners. Unlike her companions 
in the market, she wore a straw-hat, which partially 
concealed her braids of yellow hair ; her complexion 
was as fair and delicate as if it had never known ex- 
posure, her features were regular and pleasing, her 
eyes were large and brown, and the expression of her 
face indicated intelligence and refinement above her 
position. The neatness of her pretty calico gown, 

* 

black bodice, and the bright silk kerchief worn 
around her neck, the soft tones of her voice, and her 
modest air, were all at variance with the loud tongues 
and manners of the untidy women who overflowed 
the Platz. Christine's merchandise, too, was differ- 
ent from that displayed by other women. We saw 
upon her table skeins of silky linen thread, and soft, 
bright wool; towels of snowy whiteness, tidies of 
remarkable beauty; all sorts of deftly -crocheted 
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articles, and finely-netted laces, besides a charming 
variety of wild and cultivated flowers, 

" All the product of Christine's skill," said Herr 
Vassar, when he saw how admiringly my eyes lin- 
gered upon her pretty wares, after making such selec- 
tions as my purse would allow, 

" That girl has a story," I said, as we moved away 
from Christine's table, and carefully picked our way 
through the debris of the stalls, 

"Ton are right," answered Herr Vassar, "and, 
if you are in the mood to hear it, we will walk up 
the hill to the terrace on which stands the duke's 
palace, and I will tell you Christine's story under the 
shade of the lime-trees." 

What a long and wearisome flight of steps led 
from the Platz to the terrace,, and, when we were 
seated under the thick, widespreading 'branches of 
those limes and chestnuts, how grateful was the 
shade, and how glorious was the landscape spread 
out before us. The pretty little Cos, a mere thread 
of silver, sparkled in the valley ; long avenues of 
oaks and firs crept up to the feet of the hills, which 
were rich in vineyards and crowned with picturesque 
ruins of Boman fortifications and baronial castles. 
The Kusso-Greek chapel, an old convent, and many 
handsome villas lent variety and beauty to thei pict- 
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ure ; the valleys and hillsides were rejoicing in har- 
vests of com, hops, and vines, while purple moun- 
tains, veiled in mist, bounded the &r horizon. 
Everywhere Nature was generous and lovely, and 
the only blot upon the fair landscape seemed to be 
the hard and menial servitude of the women, who 
were at work in the fields, sometimes harnessed to a 
cart with a cow or dog, and sometimes wielding the 
scythe and rake. And these women were not the 
picturesque objects which some writers have seen in 
the Old World, clad in many-colored kirtles and 
jaunty hats, singing gay songs while they wrought, 
and dancing when labor ceased ; the women we saw 
were hard and hopeless looking, so uncouth and rag- 
ged in their appearance, and with such large hands 
and feet, as to make their sex and age subjects of 
doubtful questioning. 

" How can these peasant-women make homes for 
their husbands, and be faithful mothers, when they 
till the earth and perform all sorts of laborious 
tasks ? " I asked of my friend, as we looked abroad 
upon the harvest-fields where they toiled. 

" The ability to do this manual labor is what chief- 
ly recommends a maiden to the man in whose eyes 
she finds favor, and upon this recognized custom of 
peasant-life hangs the story of Christine," answered 
Herr Vassar. 



i 
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"But surely that delicate girl has never worked 
in the fields, or drawn a heavy cart, or carried those 
enormous baskets on her head? " 

" No ; because her parents are thrifty, and she is 
their only child, Christine has never been required to 
perform much field-labor. She aids in the spring- 
time, by dropping the com and scattering the seeds, 
and again in the vintage-season, and in gathering hops, 
but she is not strong enough for the heavier work of 
the farm. You must not fancy, however, that she is 
permitted to live simply for an ornament like her 
flowers. Christine haB, for several years, spmi and 
woven all the family linen, and the pretty floss and 
towels which she sells on market-days ; and this is no 
light task, as she prepares the flax for the distafT. 
Then large quantities of pears and apricots must be 
preserved for home use and the market by Christine's 
hands." 

'^Tou have mentioned quite enough to prevent 
a young woman from gaining any knowledge of 
books, and yet where did Christine's face acquire that 
look of intelligence and thought ? " I queried. 

" She has quick perceptions, a fondness for read- 
ing, and an ear for the rhythm of poetry — ^then she 
has a friend in the schoolmaster, who not only lends 
her books, but reads to her. I have often seen her 
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with a book, wliile she sat beside her webs of linen, 
that were bleaching npon the grass, and, when she 
spins in the sunny porch, a book almost always lies 
open in her lap. Once I fonnd her reading the brill- 
iant prose of Heinrich Heine, and once committing 
to memory a poem of Uhland's ; and more than once 
have I heard her sing one of Luther's majestic hymns, 
in a voice so pm'e and sweet as to enrich both words 
and tune. It is rare, hoirever, that Christine finds 
an hour for reading, excej>t when her hands are em- 
ployed with some light work, for, in addition to the 
domestic accomplishments I have already enumer- 
ated, she nets and embroiders fancy articles, which 
are sold to the summer visitors of Baden." 

" Has the poor girl never an hour for recreation ? " 
I asked. 

" The good Christine finds abundant recreation in 
tossing up and sprinkling her bleaching webs, in cul- 
tivating flowers, and in tending her poultry-yard — ^not 
to mention the pleasure she takes in teaching a class 
of little girls on Saturday afternoons how to use a 
needle, and many ofher useful accomplishments; 
then she has long walks up the mountain to the 
dairy-house, rambles in the woods for wild-flowers, 
and the charms of market-day." 

" She did not impress me as being particularly 
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cliarmed with the dirt and confusion of Markt- 
Platz; her eyes had a wistful look in them, as if 
her thoughts were busy with far-oflE things." 

" Ay, but you should have seen Christine one year 
ago? Then her eye was brightest, her smile most 
ready, and her manners most obliging of all that 
eager crowd; the current of her life does not run 
smoothly now — ^therefore her pale cheek, forced smile, 
and far-oflE look 1 " 

" Poor little woman 1 Has she already tasted the 
bitterness of life's cup ? It seems as if there should 
be no disappointments and no sorrows in a land so 
blessed physically with all this beauty of hill and 
dale, this wealth of harvests. Why is not Christine's 
heart in harmony with it all ? " 

" The reason is as far removed from sentiment and 
romance as that old ruin on yonder hill is from the 
bustling life of the present. Christine loves Ludwig 
Moritz, the son of a miller, who is neighbor to Johann 
Follen. I have been told that scarcely a young man 
in all this beautiful Ehineland is so tall and so 
lithe, or has such a reputation for strength, honesty, 
and manly courage. Ludwig is the only son of 
the miller, and until last autumn he assisted his 
father in the mill, and in tilling the fields belonging 
to it. You remember the noisy stream of the Ober- 
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beum valley, and the old mill which stood over the 
rushing waters, close by the forest of firs ! " 

^^ I remember ; and there was a simple shrine to 
the Virgin in one of the gables of the qnaint old mill, 
and a stout young woman was lifting sacks of wheat 
from a mule's back as we passed." 

"Well, that stream forms a boundary-line be- 
tween the fields of Johann FoUeri and those of the 
miUer Moritz ; and Christine FoUen must always 
pass the old mill when she goes to the summer dairy- 
house, far up on the mountain-side. It has been the 
maiden's trysting-place ever since she was a dozen 
years of age, and in later years the silent witness of 
her young life's romance. For did not Ludwig stop 
the great wheel and allow the stream to rush idly 
past, on those summer days when Christine's light 
figure appeared upon the mountain-path? Did not 
his eye and his voice and his lingering step tell the 
sweet old story, even though he talked only of the 
trees, the birds, the harvests, and the gossip from the 
gay town which looked so fair and full of promise 
to their young eyes ? They saw it through the green 
aisles of the forest, and from the clear heights of the 
hills. Only to the vision of maturer years are the 
stains, struggles, and deformities of town-life visi- 
ble." 
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"I can read the end from the beginning, Herr 
Vassar. Ludwig's inconstancy has made poor Chris- 
tine's eyes wistful and her face fmfe." 

"You jump at conclusions as illogically as any 
other woman. There are reasons enough for sadness 
in this world, aside from the inconstancy of men, as 
yon will admit after hearing Christine's story, which 
I will give as nearly as possible in her very words." 

"Tell me first how yon came to know these 
peasants, Herr Yassar. " 

"In one of my excursions to the valley of the 
Oberbeum I was attracted by the neatness and 
thrift of Johann Pollen's farm and chalet^ and, mak- 
ing my need of rest an excuse for seeing the interior, 
I walked boldly up to the grass-plat, where a pretty 
young woman was sprinkling her webs, and asked 
for a glass of milk, and the privilege of sitting in the 
porch for a haK-hour. Christine led the way to the 
house, making me welcome in language so different 
from the common vernacular of her rank that I was 
at once curious to know what refining process had 
been hers ; and since that day I have often taken 
Madam Vassar to the farm, and by making purchases 
of the good Fran Sophia and her pretty daughter, and 
by talking to them in German about their work and 
such topics as they were interested in, we gained the 
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coDfidence of the family. And one day, after we 
had known them several weeks, a heavy shower of 
rain detained me in the porch, and Christine told me 
those passages of her history wliich have left upon 
her face the lines of troubled thought." 



J 



CHAPTER IL 



chbistine's stoby. 



** Though the bloom that did surround ua 
Withered with the blast, 
Still the scent that hangs around us 
Lives when that hath passed/' 

" It seems so far away that summer, and yet there 
has been only one winter since," Christine said, as 
she slowly drew the flax from her spindle ; and then, 
periiiitting the little wheel to stand idle, she took up 
the thread of her story. 

"Ludwig had been mein friend, mein love for 
years and years — ever since he climbed the tall ash- 
tree to bring down red berries for my hair— ever 
since he carried my basket in the vintage-time, and 
stole away from the mill to hetchel my flax. 

" I knew he loved me, else why did he bring me 
the first flowers from the woods, and from his moth- 
er's garden ? 

" Why did he bring me ribbons and honhons and 
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a silver chain from the great Fair at Majence ? Lud- 
wig did not gather flowers and nuts for Clara, nor 
Gretchen, nor Hilda ; he did not carry their baskets, 
nor bring them gifts from the fairs. Then he al- 
ways met me on the moontain-path, and walked with 
me through the forest of firs, telling me such carious 
legends about the old ruins, and singing such gay 
songs. It seemed as if the rocks and trees knew 
our secret and answered back in laughter when we 
laughed ; and the birds and squirrels came so near us 
and trusted Ludwig. Indeed, everything and every- 
body seemed to love him, and to be more cheerful 
when he spoke ; and all those years I knew his voice 
was more tender and his eyes were softer when he 
talked with me than when he jested with other 
girls. 

"It was only one year ago, when ths honey- 
suckles were in bloom, and the wild strawberries 
were ripe in the pastures, that Ludwig came to the 
farm one day with a bunch of flowers in his hand, 
and, as he held them out to me, he said : 

■ " * They shall speak for me, Mignon ; I must see 
thine father. Where is Johann to-day ? ' 

" ^ In the vineyard, back of the orchard,' I an- 
swered ; and scarcely dared look into his dear eyes, for 
I held in my hand myrtle and rosemary, geraniums 
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and pansies, and the deep-pink bads of that rose which 
says, ^ I love thee/ and Ludwig only stopped to say, 
^ Thine eyes are like the pansies, Mignon, and thine 
cheeks are like the rose.' 

" Indeed, my cheeks were hot ; for, while I was 
not ashamed of my love, I did not wish Ludwig to 
see it so plainly, although something told me he had 
come to ask mein father for our betrothal. O Herr 
Vassar 1 there was such a rush of joy in my heart, as 
if it were a nest of singing-birds ; and my eyes over- 
flowed with the * gladness 1 Such happy tears 1 I 
could scarcely see to spin ; I saw only Ludwig's flow- 
ers, and heard only his softly-spoken ^ Mignon,' until 
mein father came into the porch calling, ^ Christine 1 ' 
Then he kissed me, and put my hand in Ludwig's, 
and said : 

" ^ May the good God bless you both ! ' 

" And when Ludwig stooped and kissed me be- 
fore mein father, and asked, ^ Wilt thou be mine, Mi- 
gnon ? ' I knew mein father had given his consent, and 
^J joy was too great for words 1 

" ^ Speak, Christine, and tell Ludwig thou wilt be 
his wife,*' said mein father ; and, when words came 
not, Ludwig only laughed and said : 

" * There is no need for Christine to speak ; I am 
content.' 
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" Then Ludwig, stUl holding my hand, asked, 
^ Where is the good mother ? ' 

"^At the summer dairy-house,' mein father an- 
swered, because my foolish tongue dared not utter a 
word. * And we will make a holiday to-morrow, and 
walk up to the mountain-pasture, that mein fran may 
rejoice with us. I will ask pastor Joseph and the 
wood-carver, with his two daughters ; and, Ludwig, 
you will ask the miller and his f rau and Bertha. 
"We will carry a basket of ham and bread, some fresh 
eggs, and a bottle of Rhine-wine ; and the mother 
will have milk and butter and cheese fit to place 
before the kaiser.' 

" And so it was settled that we should all meet at 
the mill soon after the sunrising, in order to make a 
long day at the summer dairy-house. We sent for the 
schoolmaster, Conrad Kleist, to bring his violin, and 
for Clara Steinmar and her brothers, Carl and TJlrich, 
to dance with Ludwig's sister Bertha, and with the 
wood-carver's Hilda and Gretchen. I knew there 
would be no holiday for Bertha, if Carl Steinmar was 
not there, and we had all danced at the betrothal of 
Hilda and Ulrich months before. 

" And then, Herr Vassar, I was obliged to put 
my new joy away down deep in my heart, while I 
washed and ironed my best blue cambric gown to 
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wear with my black bodice and silver cbains — ^it was 
only because I wished for Ludwig's sake to be nice — 
and that his mother and sister should find no fault 
with my dress. It was such pleasant work to pack 
the hamper, and make ready for the early start, that 
my hands did many little things more than they need 
have done, all for love of Ludwig ; and when I went 
to my chamber I must needs look at my happiness 
again, and recall each look and word he had given 
me. O Herr Vassar, if you could have heard how 
tenderly Ludwig said, ^ I am content ! ' — ^if you could 
have seen the great joy in his eyes, you would not 
wonder that I cared not for sleep. From my win- 
dow I could see far away in the moonlight ; the old 
mill seemed to speak of the dear hand that tended 
its wheel, and I fancied the trees were whispering to 
each other pleasant things about Ludwig ; and, when 
I closed the shutter, his flowers were with me, speak- 
ing plainer than words. The rosemary said, ^ Ludwig 
will be faithful ; ' the pansies said, ' Ludwig thinks 
of thee ; ' the geraniums, ^ Thou art Ludwig's choice ; ' 
and I was so proud of that, for he might have had 
Minna, or Clara, or Gretchen, for the asking, and they 
were all stronger than I was ; and then, sweetest of 
all the flowers, the roses said, ^Ludwig loves theel ' 
and, with his dear gift pressed to my heart, I asked 
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the great All-Father to bless our love, and to make it 
bring US nearer to Hun ; and, while praying for Lud- 
wig, Herr Yassar, I fell asleep, and the birds awoke 
me! 

" Oh, it was the loveliest morning ; the dew lay 
tliick npon the grass, the scent of flowers was in the 
air, and only the birds and the flocks were astir, when 
we started for the old mill. It seemed as thongh the 
earth and the sky wished to make onr betrothal glad, 
and, when we met our friends and neighbors, every 
one was kind 1 The men shook hands with me, and 
wished me joy ; the maidens kissed me, and laugh- 
ingly said : ' We have known for many months the 
betrothal must be soon.' 

"When we reached the cTialety mein mother 
guessed the whole as soon as mein father called out, 
' Sophia, we have come to the summer pasture for a 
dance, and to keep holiday with thee.' And, when 
Ludwig took me by the hand so proudly before all 
the men and the maidens and led me to my mother, 
she said not a word, but only drew my head against 
her breast, and I felt her tears fall on my hair ; but 
I knew her tears were not for grief, because many a 
time she had said, ^ How tall and how strong is the 
miller's Ludwig! What a voice for speaking and 
singing! And his laugh maketh the heart glad, and 
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his eyes are like the stars for brightness! And he 
minds the mill, and works from sunrise till dark, 
and is so honest and kind to every onel Happy 
will the maiden be whom he asks for wife 1 ' Herr 
Yassar, that long snmmer day brimmed over with 
joy I The girls picked wild strawberries for our 
lunch, and made garlands for each other of clematis, 
heather, and the little blue harebell. Then we 
danced upon the green plateau in front of the chalet 
until we were tired, and the men sat upoii the grass 
and smoked, while Conrad Kleist played such lovely 
music, and afterward told stories of the Ehine and 
of France. Confad has seen more of the world than 
most men. "We ate our berries and cheese, our fresh 
rolls and eggs, under the fir-trees, and not until the 
»sun went down behind the forest did we start to 
walk down the mountain -path; and then the old 
woods took up our happy jests and laughter, echoiug 
back till there seemed a himdred voices besides our 
own. Herr Vassar, I went to my chamber that night 
the happiest maiden that ever thanked the dear Lord 
for her love ; but oh, never a night since then have 
I offered thanks for joy 1 " 

Christine paused here, and her native delicacy 
would have withheld the cause of her grief had I not 
drawn it from her. 

2 
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" Was Liidwig inconstaiit, and did he repent his 
choice before the flowers were withered which told 
the story of his love ? " I asked. 

" No, no, Herr Vassar, Ludwig did not change ! 
It was the miller's wife, and Bertha, who were en- 
vious and did not like the match. I saw them look 
askance at me, and whisper while I served the lunch, 
and they were not as hearty in wishing me joy as I 
thought Ludwig's friends should be ; but I would not 
let it cloud my day, for I said, perhaps their manners, 
though different, may be quite as good as ours. But 
they came the day after our betrothal and said I was 
not fit to be the wife of a poor man*, because my neck 
was too long and too slender 1 " 

Christine's voice was thick with sobs, and she 
drew her silk kerchief closer around her white throat,, 
as if to hide its hateful fairness from all eyes. 

"I cannot understand, Christine, why Ludwig's 
mother and sister should object to your pretty neck." 

"Alas! Herr Vassar, it is not a prettiness in 
this country for a maiden of our rank to be slender- 
necked, because she cannot carry heavy baskets on 
her head, and so Frau Moritz wisely said, ^ Christine 
will be an unprofitable wife; she cannot carry the 
wheat and com to the miH, or the fruits and vege- 
tables to the market ; she cannot work in the fields. 
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or in any way help Ludwig, and will keep Lim always 
poor.' And the miller said, 'If Ludwig marries 
Christine I shall give the mill to Bertha, and then 
Carl Steinmar can marry her and work the mill.' 

" And I was too proud to tell ihem that I could 
earn more money by spinning, netting, and embroid- 
ery, than stronger girls could earn in the fields, for 
the Frau Moritz and Bertha know very well that my 
linen, my netting, and my tidies, sell first on market- 
days; and the rich ladies, who come in summer to 
drink the waters of Baden, always inquire for Chris- 
tine's laces and floss, and pay for them in silver tha- 
lers. They know there is not a maiden on one of 
these hill-farms who has better luck with her chickens 
and eggs and flowers. Many a bouquet do I sell in 
summer to gentlemen and ladies, when there is a con- 
cert on the Platz, or a ball at the grand hotels. In- 
deed, Herr Vassar, I could be a profitable wife to 
Ludwig, f^r, if I cannot plough, and mow, and carry 
burdens on my head, there is much light work that 
brings in money, and I am never idle." 

"K your pride prevented you from speaking, 

was there no one who dared speak for you, Chris- 
tine? No one to tell the parents of Ludwig how 
much more profitable your pretty accomplishments 
can be made than field-labor ? " asked Her Vassar. 
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" Ay, yes, mein mother went to Ludwig and to 
Frau Moritz, and told them all about the many ways 
for earning money which my hands knew. But the 
miller and his frau said I was too nice for Ludwig — 
that he could not afford to marry a lady — that my 
hands and my neck were too small and too white I 
And they taunted mein mother because of my 
reading and singing, and said I should marry the 
schoolmaster, or one of the gay soldiers who bought 
my flowers. And they said also, if Johann insists 
upon marrying Christine to onr son, he mnst let them 
live upon his farm. But they knew mein father could 
not share this farm and house with Ludwig." 

" Why not, Christine ? was not your father will- 
ing to divide the profits of the farm with a son-in- 
law, for the sake of making you happy ? " 

" The farm was promised to mein brother Gott- 
Ueb, who will serve as a soldier but one year more, 
and when he comes back there must be wqf k for him, 
else he will fall into idle and drunken habits. Oh, no 
— ^I could not let mein parents give Gottlieb's chance 
to Ludwig. It would not be so hard to b6ar, Herr 
Vassar, if I did not know the jealous Bertha had made 
the trouble. She cannot crochet the laces and tidies, 
and therefore she makes light of my spinning and 
netting, and, because she cares not for learning, she 
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says only ladies should know how to read, and 
she laughs at the schoolmaster. Bertha wished to 
marry Carl Steinmar, and she conld not unless her 
father gave her the mill, because Carl's father is poor, 
and has many children." 

" But had Ludwig no will of his own ? Could he 
not give up the mill for the sake of your love ? " 

" That is what makes me so trisUy Herr Vassar ; 
Ludwig quarreled with his father because the mill 
could not be his, if he married me, and, with the anger 
still hot in his heart, he went to Cologne to find work, 
and there he met a gentleman, who wished him to 
cross the sea to be a gardener or farmer, and so Lud- 
wig wrote a short letter to me and to mein father, and 
sailed for America 1 " 

" But in the letter, Christine, Ludwig promised to 
be faithful ? " 

" Yes," he said to mein father, * I will earn money, 
and make a home for Christine in the New World,' 
and to me he said, ^ Have patience, Mignon, and be 
content, since thou knowest that I love thee — ^and no 
maiden in all America can be half so fair or so sweet 
to thine Ludwig. Thoughts of thee fill his heart, and 
shall strengthen his hands. ' " 

" Then why are you so triste^ Christine ? Have 
you no faith in Lud wig's promises ? " 
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" The days are so long, Herr Vassar, and America 
is so far awayl The schoolmaster says a betrothal 
means nothing there, and that young men break their 
vows if a fairer or a richer maiden can be found. And 
I fear to go where there are no vineyards, no dances 
on the green, no beer-gardens and no market-days — 
and I greatly fear the long journey by sea. Conrad 
Kleist says there are no castles in America — ^no ca- 
thedrals and no pictures — ^and no concerts in the open 
air, and that everybody works and works, and hurries 
to be rich, and minds not the loss of holidays 1 It 
must all be so strange ! And, when Gottlieb is away, 
I am left alone to Johann and Sophia, they could 
not live without me." 

" Perhaps Ludwig may return and make a home 
for you in this lovely valley." 

"That is quite impossible now, Herr Vassar. 
Since Carl Steinmar has married Bertha, and taken 
the mill, there is nothing for Ludwig to do ; and, 
besides, he wishes not to come back. He says this 
old country is too full of men, and that we can never 
own a farm or a garden here ; but that in America 
the German may soon buy a good bit of land, if he 
is industrious, and may even hope to become rich, and 
to make for himself a great name." 

" That is quite true, Christine, and I counsel you 
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to put away all grieving and doubt, because such emo- 
tions make you unjust to Ludwig, who sacrificed the 
mill for your sake, and has given up parents, sister, 
and Fatherland, to make a home for you." 

" I know it all, Herr Vassar ; and the thinking 
so much of what Ludwig has given up for me 
makes me sad. But then Conrad Kleist tells me such 
stories of that far-ofE land— how they go to war with 
each other, and thousands of our German lads are 
killed — ^and that savage tribes come down from the 
mountains of the far West, and burn their cottages, 
and make women and children prisoners — and that 
snows often fall to such a depth that poor people are 
buried beneath the drifts, or die of cold and starva- 
tion — and he says that fires sweep across the prairies, 
burning the harvests and the cottages — and that the 
great rivers overflow their banks, because they are 
not securely diked, and desolate the country for miles 
and miles around I and that the rulers in their haste to 
be rich oppress the poor with taxes, and hold human 
lives so cheap I Oh, it chills my very heart to hear 
all this, and to think of leaving this peaceful, sunny 
Ehineland ! " 

" Christine, does not the schoolmaster, Conrad 
Kleist, wish to marry you himself ? " 

For a minute Christine's pale face was tinged 
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with crimson, and her brown eyes avoided my search- 
ing look — ^but only for a minute — ^the blush of maid- 
enly confusion and pride faded ; and, raising her eyes, 
there was no secret hidden in their clear depths, and 
in her voice no hesitation when she answered mod- 
estly : 

" Conrad has more than once asked me of mein 
parents, and he is always making excuses for coming 
to the farm. When I spin or turn my linen on the 
grass, he often reads to me, or brings his violin in the 
evening, and plays the music of Strauss and Wagner 
almost as well as the great masters play. He is fond 
of teaching, and he says I am quick to learn, and he 
is like an older brother in my thoughts." 

"Do your parents favor the visits of Conrad — 
would they like him for a son-in-law i " 

"They surely do not frown upon him, Herr 
Vassar ; but you must not blame them. They believe 
with Conrad that my betrothal means nothing, and 
that Ludwig will never return, and they wish me not 
to cross the sea. I am the only daughter of Johann 
and Sophia, and they will look to me for comfort and 
cheer, even if Gottlieb should choose a wife to their 
liking. It would be wise if I could teach my heart 
to love Conrad ; for, besides his pay in the school, he 
earns money by playing in the chorus, when the great 
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masters come to Baden in snmmer to bring out 
their operas and concertos ; and in the long winter 
evenings he carves many beautiful things in wood, 
which summer visitors buy. Almost any maiden 
might be proud to marry Conrad." 

" Believe me, Christine, you cannot be happy so 
long as you permit your heart to waver — so long as 
you are balancing the merits of Conrad and Lud- 
wig." 

" Every night I pray, Herr Vassar, and am con- 
tent to wait for Ludwig, until Conrad comes with his 
books and his violin and his stories of the bad man- 
ners of that far^>fE ooimtry; and I see the wish of 
mein parents in their eyes, and then I know not what 
is best, to marry Conrad, and make Johann and Sophia 
happy, or wait for one who may never return." 

" You must not listen to Conrad's stories, Chris- 
tine. I know America much better than your school- 
master can, and I know that hearts are as true and 
loyal there as in Germany. From what you have 
said of Ludwig, I am sure he is brave and manly, 
and well worth waiting for. It is not noble in Con- 
rad to make you distrust your lover." 

"No; but Conrad means it only for my good; 
he has no faith in Ludwig, and he likes not your 
countiy." 
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At this point Christine resumed her spinning, 
and, the rain having ceased, I had no longer an 
excuse for remaining in the porch ; and, moreover, I 
saw Conrad Kleist approaching with his violin in a 
green case, and a package of books, so I bade the fair 
spinner adieu, and descended to the highway by a 
path which did not cross the schoolmaster's. 

" Is that all ? " I asked of Herr Vassar, when he 
paused, and permitted his eyes to wander to the pur- 
ple hills, as if somewhere beyond their misty outlines 
he might read another page of Christine's simple his- 
tory. 

" You must wait for the sequel, madam ; I can 
only add that my little friend still remains true to 
Ludwig, notwithstanding Conrad's attentions, the en- 
treaties of her parents, and all the temptations of a 
home in this charming region. But my impression 
is that Christine must yield sooner or later to all the 
influences which surround her narrow life, and re- 
press her nobler nature." 

"Every woman who is timid, doubtful, and cling- 
ing, needs the sustenance of love, expressed daily in 
words and acts," I replied. "And it will be but 
natural if Christine learns to love the schoolmaster, 
being dependent upon him for refreshing and all the 
higher enjoyments of life. But, Herr Vassar, if you 
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spend as long a time in Germany as you propose, 
you will learn the sequel of Christine's story, and 
you must forward it to me." 

"Tour wish shall he rememhered, my friend. 
Can you tell me why the romance of one little life 
adds new charms to this beautiful scenery ? It would 
seem as if our busy brains might weave around these 
ruined castles so much of sentiment that the thread 
of a peasant-girl's love would be lost in the brilliant 
web." 

" Did not a very wise man say that ' A live dog is 
better than a dead lion i ' and are not the simple ro- 
mances of those whom we know of more interest 
than the troubled lives of those feudal barons who 
left behind them little save tokens of carnage and 
war ? " 

Herr Vassar made no reply, and we walked silent- 
ly down from the beautiful terrace to the bustling 
streets, where gayly-dressed ladies moved up and 
down, or, sitting under awnings, sipped beer and 
coffee, where a band of musicians made the air vocal 
with the strains of those old German masters whose 
souls overflowed with music; and in the Kiirstaal 
throngs of excited men and women staked their gold 
upon the gaming-tables. All around us the waves of 
life were crested with fashion and folly, but the slen- 
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der Kttle rill of Christine's story did not mingle with 
the tide — ^it stood ^part as distinctly as the blue waters 
of the Khone shrink from the turbid current of the 
Arve — ^not even tlie strains of Beethoven's grandest 
symphony could drown the plaintive undertone of the 
peasant-girl's unhappy love. 



CHAPTEE in. 

\ CONEAD KLEI8T. 

" We sow the globe, we reap the corn, 

We build the house where we may rest— 

And then, at moments, suddenly 

We look up to the great, wide sky, 

Inquiring wherefore we were borh. 

For earnest or for jest." — Mbs. Brownimo. 

Soon after our first meeting with Christine on 
Markt-Platz we went from Baden, in order to accom- 
plish the purposes for which we had crossed the ocean. 
But we did not leave until we had visited the farm- 
house of Johann Follen, had seen the pretty little 
market-woman occupied with her homely duties, and 
had partaken of the good mother's cheese, milk, and 
wheaten bread. And then three busy years, so full 
of action and of work that the changing seasons 
moved almost as noiselessly as the flitting of summer- 
birds, were counted with the past, before another 
meeting with our friend Graham Vassar enabled us 
to take up the threads of Christine's story. 

There had been so much during these years to en- 
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rich thought, and so much to alienate it from Chris- 
tine, that possibly her sweet, sad face might have 
faded from my memory, had I not discovered in the 
portrait of Angelica Kaufmann, which hangs in the 
Uffizi in Florence, a remarkable resemblance to the 
peasant-girl. A copy in water-colors of the beautiful 
portrait of the artist kept alive my interest in Chris- 
tine, 

"If you wish a history of my German friend," 
said Graham Vassar in answer to my questions, " you 
must allow me to introduce two or three persons who 
played a very important part in shaping her destiny. 
Conrad Kleist, the schoolmaster of Oberbeum, de- 
serves the tongue and pencil of an artist, not only to 
give you a just impression of his features but of his 
character. He adds to his other accomplishments, 
great skill in wood-carving, and I gave him an order 
to carve a brace of pheasants, and a cluster of grapes 
and leaves for our dining-room, and, while he was ex- 
cuting my order, I sought every opportunity for 
studying his face." 

" He was ugly, I am sure — short and stout, and 
dark — ^as unlike Ludwig as an old hemlock is unlike 
the forest-pine." 

Herr Vassar noticed my interruption only with a 
quiet smile. 
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^' Conrad Eleist was of medium stature, somewhat 
thin in flesh, and pale from much study and in-door 
work. His eyes were dark and piercing, and gave to 
his irregular features a pecuUar magnetism. I have 
rarely seen so mobile a face as Conrad's. When dis- 

m 

cussing German poetry and history with me, he has 
several times looked positively handsome ; and, when 
his chin rests caressingly on his violin while he draws 
from it the sweetest interpretations of Beethoven and 
Mozart that I have ever heard, there is a charming 
humility on his bent brow, and a softness on his plain 
features which almost transfigures them. But if the 
subject of conversation is distasteful to Conrad, if his 
opinions are combated, there is a threatening light 
in his eyes, a disagreeable knitting of his brows, and 
shrugging of his shoulders, while a torrent of dog- 
matic assertions flows from his lips." 

"Tou have drawn a veritable Mephistophiles — ^a 
man whom Goethe or Victor Hugo would have re- 
joiced to study, but whom a maiden's pure in§J;incts 
should have avoided." 

" Tou are wrong again ; Conrad was a man whom 
women and children trusted instinctively. He was 
patient and indulgent to weakness, and harsh only to 
opposing strength. Early in my acquaintance with 
the schoolmaster I thought he would be a dangerous 
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rival for Ludwig because of his many accomplish- 
meots, and his unwearying kindness. His scholarly 
attainments would have had no charm for the ordinary 
German peasant-girl, but Christine, with her passion 
for music, poetry, and flowers, her love of artistic 
and refined pursuits, found a sympathy and compan- 
ionship in Conrad, which Ludwig with his strong 
physique^ handsome face, and cheerful temperament, 
could not give." 

"But Ludwig had the wisdom taught by birds 
and beasts ; he knew the secrets of growth in wood- 
land and field ; there was not a tree, shrub, or fiower 
of the Black Forest, but was familiar to him. Chris- 
tine could have brought a healthful nature like his 
into harmony with her fondness for books, music, and 
artistic pleasures; and, moreover, her love for Ludwig 
should have been above comparisons and excuses — 
there should have been no question of fitness." 

" It is true that Christine gave the first sweet sur- 
prise of awakened love to Ludwig. Before the higher 
instincts and needs of her soul were developed, a walk 
in the woods, a dance on the green, the gift of a rib- 
bon, JxynhoUj or ornament, and the jests and compli- 
ments of Markt-Platz, filled her heart with joy and 
content. Then came the excitement of betrothal, and 
the pride and pleasure of finding herself the choice 
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of a young man whom all the maidens looked upon 
with favor ; and, had the mother and sister of Ludwig 
placed no obstacle in the way, probably Christine 
would never have questioned the nature of her regard 
for him." 

" Ah, Herr Vassar, I liked Christine much better 
as a guileless girl, content with her flowers, her dances, 
and her spinning— content to wait for the man whose 
story of love first stirred the pulses of her spring-time 
—than as a calm woman, coolly balancing the claims 
of two lovers." 

" When you saw Christine, she had been faithful to 
her absent lover for more than a year, notwithstand- 
ing the constant devotion of Conrad, and the plainly 
manifested wish of her parents. But in the autumn 
of that year I saw the struggle in the poor girl's 
heart was seriously affecting her health. If she re- 
mained loyal to Ludwig, she must act counter to the 
wishes of her parents ; she must resign the charms of 
Conrad's society, and his aid in her studies — and there 
was no one besides him in her narrow circle who could 
fill the old farmhouse iii the long winter evenings 
with the music of Strauss and of Weber — ^who could 
read poetry and talk to her of books and art — ^there 
was no one but Conrad who cared to lift her thoughts 
above the common pursuits of peasant-life, who carved 
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for her in wood, not only birds and flowers, but human 
faces. Christine's quick intuitions told her that if 
she withheld her encouragement Conrad's hand would 
lose its cunning ; his violin would hang dumb, mutely 
accusing her because of its lost music. He would me- 
chanically perform his labors in the school, but all 
stimulus would be taken from his life." 

" Conrad should not have allowed himself to love 
a maiden who was betrothed; he should have kept 
his music and his poetry away from Christine, and 
then he might have found sufficient stimulus to labor 
in his love of art." 

Herr Vassar only smiled and resumed his story- 
telling without apparent notice of my fault-finding, 

" As if to make my little friend's stiruggle for the 
time harder, Ludwig's letteria came less frequently, 
and lacked that delicate aroma and tenderness of af- 
fection which gave his first epistles their charm. He 
no longer called her ^ Mignon,' and ^ Meine leibe ; " 
she was only Christine now. And he talked less of 
the Fatherland, and more about the disagreeable poli- 
tics and wealth of that far-off New World, which was 
more formidable to the untraveled girl than was the 
Land of Promise to the Israelites. For her America 
contained no brook of Eschol, with its pomegranates 
and grapes ; it flowed not with milk and honey, but 
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the children of Anak dwelt there — men of great 
Btatnre." 

" I have no patience with that man, Herr Vassar, 
who peopled America with giants for Christine, who 
undermined her faith in Ludwig, and paraded his 
own accomplishments in such fashion as to disparage 
her lover." 

"Do not be hasty in your judgments, madam," 
answered my friend. "Conrad Kleist had reasons 
for his seeming duplicity, which will be revealed if 
you allow me to tell Christine's story in my own 
way." And then, after a minute's silence, he began 
again. 

" One day, soon after the vintage season, when I 
had been talking with Madam Vassar about Chris- 
tine's perplexity, her desire to keep faith with Lud- 
wig, and yet to remain with her parents, and finding 
we were both of one opinion, that the girl must have 
change of scene and occupation, or succumb to the 
great strain on her mental organization, I ventured 
to broach the subject to Christine. 

"* Would you like to go with me and Madam 
Yassar to Heidelberg for a few months?' I asked. 
^We must leave Baden next week, and we have 
thought a change of work and air might benefit 
you.' 
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^^ ^ Wliat could I do to earn money in 3^eidel- 
berg ? ' Bite asked. 

"'Ton could take charge of onr Bessie. We 
would pay yon for teacliing her German, and would 
give yon lessons in English.' 

"For a minute Chrifitine was silent, while her 
brown eyes glowed, and a wann color flushed her 
pale cheeks, and, when she spoke, deep emotion was 
visible in her tones. 

" ' Oh, if I might leave mein parents only for a 
little while, perhaps I should learn in the absence to 
think less of Ludwig. But are you quite in earnest, 
Herr Vassar? — ^and do you really think I could teach 
your little girl ? ' 

" ' I am quite serious, and have no doubt of your 
ability to teach. Madam Vassar, too, thinks as I 
do.' 

"'Then will you speak to mein parents, Herr 
Vassar ? Tell them what money I could earn, and 
that I no longer have pride or gladness in my spin- 
ning, and my flowers droop because they feel the lack 
of sunshine in my heart.' 

"We had gained the good-will of Johann FoUen 
and his wife, during our stay in Baden, by purchas- 
ing freely of thein the fruits of their farm. Madam 
Vassar had found purchasers for Christine's tidies 
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and towels among the ladies of our hotel, and had 
taught the girl many nsef nl things, and these were 
favors which the thrifty peasants knew how to ap- 
preciate. After unfolding my plans concerning 
Christine to her parents, I had little difficulty in per- 
suading them that she would be better with us in 
Heidelberg than at home ; and, when I assured them 
that her care of Bessie would be rewarded with 
money, and that we should give her instruction which 
would prepare her for still more lucrative employ- 
ment, they consented cheerfully to the separation. 
They had seen with alarm the increasing pallor of 
their child's face, and the lack of buoyancy in her 
step and the mechanical performance of her tasks, 
but knew of no remedy for the evil. 

" While they had no faith in Ludwig's return, and 
were most kindly disposed toward the schoolmaster, 
ihey were too fond of their pretty, amiable daughter 
to compel her to marry Conrad Kleist, even though 
such a marriage would raise Christine at least one 
round on the social ladder. But of one fact I became 
assured, while conversing with Johann and Sophia — 
they would never consent for Ludwig to carry their 
child away from her native Ehineland. They were 
simple-hearted, unlearned peasants, and believed, with- 
out questioning, all the stories Conrad had told of the 
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barbarous manners and nngenial climate of the "New 
World. 

" My next step, after arranging preliminaries for 
Christine's departure with her parents, was to learn 
if possible how her absence would affect Conrad 
Kleist's friendship for her, and, with the intent of 
sounding the man's heart, I went to bid him good-by. 

*'I found Conrad patiently unraveling the mys- 
teries of compound fractions for a rebellious-looking 
lad, who evidently much preferred joining his com- 
panions in their sports to any knowledge of mathe- 
matics he might gain, and who hailed my coming 
with gladness because it released him from him an 
unwelcome task. 

" ^ You must often find the labor of teaching dis- 
agreeable and depressing,' I remarked, when the 
pupil, seizing his book and slate, escaped from the 
schoolroom with a triumphant shout. 

" ^ Some one must have patience with the growing 
lads, Herr Vassar;' the schoolmaster replied, *and 
I can generally make their tasks almost as pleasant as 
their sports, and, when I am depressed because of 
their dullness, I can soon forget it all in the compan- 
ionship of my books and my viol. Then I find great 
pleasure in carving out such fancies as these,' he 
said, drawing from beneath his high desk two has- 
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reliefs carved in wood. One represented a dog, 
keeping guard over a dead pheasant and a rabbit, a 
shot-pouch and a gun; and the other a bird's-nest, 
filled with an unfledged family, receiving their food 
from the anxious, fluttering mother -bird. These 
carvings were executed with great delicacy and 
artistic skill, revealing an intimate acquaintance 
and sympathy with his subjects, and much patient 
study. 

"'You have rare resources for enjoyment, my 
friend,' I said, after expressing such hearty admira- 
tion of Conrad's work as to kindle in his eye a deeper 
light. ' Do you find such inspiration and refreshing 
in your music and carving as to make human com- 
panionship unnecessary ? ' 

" ' Not necessary, but pleasant truly, and therefore 
I often spend an evening in the farmhouse of Johann 
FoUen. There is no one in Oberbeurn with an ear 
so quick for the harmonies of the great composers, or 
who so thoroughly enjoys poetry, as Christine. I 
know a thought is beautiful and true when I see it 
reflected on her face.' 

"'Ton will miss your little friend for a few 
months — Christine FoUen goes with us to Heidel- 
berg.' Conrad's pale face grew visibly paler, and his 
eyes were full of surprise and questioning, but no 
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word escaped from his firm lips, and, after a minute's 
waiting, I added, ^ Christine needs change ; she goes 
with us to teach our little girl your German language, 
and in return we shall teach her English. I wished 
to ask you if Christine's ear for music and her love 
of color and form would not warrant her in taking 
lessons both in singing and drawing.' 

" * It might be well,' Conrad answered slowly, and 
with an effort to keep his voice clear and steady. 
* The f raulein has noble instincts — but what will she 
do with the education of a lady in her father's house 
or as the wife of Ludwig ? ' 

^^ ^ A knowledge of books, of music, and of draw- 
ing, need not unfit Christine for humble tasks,' I 
answered; *and it may give such diversion to her 
thoughts as will bring back the color to her face. 
You must have noticed how pale and triste she has 
grown. And then, you must pardon my plain speech, 
my friend, but you do not believe Ludwig will ever 
return for Christine, and what knowledge she may 
gain this winter may fit her for something better 
than a market-woman.' 

"^Christine is quite good enough as she is,' Con- 
rad replied, with a flash of proud spirit ; but in a mo- 
ment he added, in softer tones, " You are right, 
Herr Vassar ; knowledge can only lift her soul into a 
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higher and purer atniosphere; it cannot unfit her 

hands for spinning, or her heart for love.' 

" The last words were spoken lowly and reverent- 
ly, and then the schoohnaster rose, and offered to walk 

with me in the gathering twilight to the town. He 

made no allusion to Christine until we reached the 

door of my hotel, when, grasping my hand, he said : 

" * Herr Yassar, there is but one Christine in this 
world, and, if she never learns to love me, I shall try 
to live for art alone. Ludwig knows not her worth, 
and, moreover, he will never return; I shall wait, 
and trust, and pray that the good God will grant the 
desires of my heart.' And then with a hastily added 
adieu Conrad left me. 

^* You may be sure that ever after I honored the 
schoolmaster, and sought occasions for speaking high- 
ly of his various accomplishments before Christine, 
whose readiness to hear his praises, and to talk about 
his kindness, did not prophesy such return of his 
affection as I knew Conrad would desire* 
3 



CHAPTER IV. 



LXTDWia's LBTTEB. 



"A bitter thing it is 
To lose at once the lover and the love ; 
For who receiveth not may yet keep life 
In the spirit with bestowal 

The man she loved, 
Not only from her present had withdrawn, 
But from her past." — Jean Ingelow. 

" It was November/' Herr Vassar said, continu- 
ing Ids narration, "before we were established in 
Heidelberg ; but autumn's glory still lingered in the 
golden and brown foliage, and in the soft sunshine. 
The gardens were still bright with scarlet salvia, pur- 
pie pansies, and pinks, and eyerywhere naaturtimns 
and hollyhocks resisted the season's decay. We se- 
cured apartments in a pleasant villa on the hillside, 
just above the long street of 'the town, from which 
we could see the Neckar with its rich valleys and 
neighboring mountains ; and, while removed from the 
noise of the town, we were conveniently near the 
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library and university. Both Madam Vassar and 
myself were somewhat surprised to note how readily 
Christine took up the duties of nurse and governess to 
our Bessie^ and how naturally she slipped into habits 
of living which were entirely new to her. We care- 
fully avoided all mention of Ludwig, and surrounded 
her with every diverting and healthful influence 
within our reach, aiding her in the study of English, 
and secioriag for her teachers in singing and drawing. 
Hardly a month passed before we saw that the care 
of our child and her studies, together with fresh 
scenery and faces, were having a beneficial effect on 
Christine. The simple fact of her release from the 
curious and sometimes pitying eyes of the neighbors 
and friends who had witnessed her betrothal, and 
were familiar with its unhappy issue, gave new tone 
and color to her thoughts, and it was only when the 
post brought short and formal letters from Ludwig 
that Christine failed in her lessons, and her face 
showed the return of anxiety and doubt to her 
heart." 

" Did not Conrad keep alive Christine's anxieties 
by frequent letters f uU of vague hints i " 

" He wrote once before Christmas, and told her 
about his school and work, and sent her a pretty bit 
of carved ivory for his Christmas-gift ; but there was 
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no sentiment or affection in Iiis letter that might not 
have been expressed to any of his pupils who had 
earned his good-will. But early in the winter the 
poor girl received a letter from Ludwig, and, that 
you may be impartial in your judgments, I shall 
translate it literally. He wrote from a town in Min- 
nesota : 

"*Deab CHRiSTmB: Thou complainest that my 
letters are short and slow in coming. Ask thine own 
heart if thou wouldst have them longer or more fre- 
quent! Couldst thou spare time from the school- 
master's lessons and music to read long letters from 
thy peasant-friend, who is no scholar? I pictured 
thee blithe and happy as before our betrothal, the pret- 
tiest and the merriest maiden to be seen on market- 
days, constant to Ludwig and patiently waiting until 
he could earn a home and send for thee. But no ; 
Bertha and Carl write me that Conrad Kleist is ever 
near thee — that as soon as he is made head-master 
thou wilt marry him. And they say that already 
thou fanciest thyself a lady, and boldest aloof from 
the merry-makings and dances of thine own class; 
and what with thine reading, and singing, and study 
of English, thou art less fit now to be the wife of 
Ludwig then thou wast two years ago I And, as if 
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thou wast not enough spoiled by the teaching of 
Conrad, thou must study English with Herr Vassar, 
and set thyself up to teach his child. It was not so 
with thine mother and mine ; they were content to 
mind the dairy, to cook and spin, and to work in the 
fields, and by thine actions thou sayest, " I am better 
than mein mother 1 " 

" ' Christine, I was wrong two years ago ; I should 
have listened to the miller, and permitted mine 
mother to choose for me a wife — one not above our 
rank. Had I been wise, I should now be running 
the mill in Oberbeum, and Clara Steinmar would 
hold my child to her breast, when she was not helping 
to earn its bread by honest labor in the fields. And 
yet I have to thank thee because an easier lot is mine. 
Love for thee, and anger against the miller, sent me 
to this country, where I am earning money so fast 
that in the spring I shall buy a small farm in this 
country, where so many from the Fatherland have 
already made homes that I shall scarcely miss the 
vineyard, the mill, and the customs of Oberbeum. 
Clara Steinmar has taken no lessons of the school- 
master. She was not afraid to cross the sea, and 
does not mind the long winters and strange customs 
of the country. She came over last spring, as thou 
hast heard, with Heinrich Muller and his wife, and 
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she is both content and glad to share my fortunes 
in this new world. I could wish thou mightest 
dance with Conrad at our wedding, which must come 
before the spring, as I shall need Clara's help in 
planting-time; but I am sure, from what Bertha 
tells me, thou art grown too proud to assist in such 
an humble merry-making. Remember, I do not re- 
proach thee, Christine, for, if thou hast been easily 
persuaded into fine-lady ways, perhaps the fault was 
Nature's in the beginning. Surely thou didst not 
make thine own slender neck and hands, and there 
is no sin in all ihy learning, only thou must know it 
unfits, thee for my wife. And so, as thou canst not 
come to America, and I cannot return, I will give 
thee back thy troth, and we will try to forget the 
summer days when I thought only of thy prettiness. 
We will wish each other joy in our new loves, and 
prosperity in all our undertakings, and I shall ever 
remain, thine friend, Ludwio.' " 

" Only a selfish, unstable man coidd have written 
that letter," I exclaimed; "Ludwig was unworthy 
of Christine, and I hope she had the spirit to tell him 
so, and to bury her young love without tears." 

" I am sorry to tell you that neither pride nor 
resentment came to our friend's aid. She did not 
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parade her sorrow, but bore it with quiet heroism, 
and, after once discussing it with Madam Yassar and 
myself, the seal of silence was placed upon it. 

" ' It is as I feared,' Christine said, with quivering 
lips, when she came to us a few hours after reading 
Ludwig's letter. 'Frau Moritz and Bertha have 
finished the work they began so long ago.' And 
then she gave us the letter, and, while we read it, 
she sat in silence looking from the window with eyes 
too full of tears to see the desolation of the wintry 
landscape. 

" *If Ludwig's mother and sister had left you with- 
out hope when they first tried to break off your be- 
trothal, you could hardly have borne the disappoint- 
ment and pain,' said Madam Yassar, giving back the 
letter, and leaving a kiss upon the bent forehead and 
trembling lips of the girl. *But now you have so 
many resources, and so much womanly strength, we 
shall hope to flind you brave and cheerful.' 

" ^ Yes ; I have more strength and knowledge than 
I had two years ago,' Christine answered; *and 
perhaps they are all right — ^perhaps I am unfit for 
Ludwig's wife. But surely, if he had taken me soon 
after our betrothal his love would have been sufficient 
for me, and I should have cared less for learning. 
When Ludwig went away in anger, I listened to Con- 
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rad's reading just to fill my lonely heart, and then I 
soon found pleasure in reading for myself the books 
he brought ; and I learned to sing the music he de- 
lights in without thinking of being a lady, or, indeed, 
of anything but just shortening the days until Lud- 
wig should come for me. Then, when long months 
passed and he came not, I asked the good God to 
show me what was right, and, if I could not be a 
helpful wife to Ludwig, I prayed to be released 
from my vows.' 

" * Your prayers have been answered, Christine, by 
the manner in which Ludwig has treated you. He 
seemed so noble and unselfish, when he gave up the 
mill for you, that I was sure he would be faithful ; 
and I thought he would love you all the more when 
he found how many accomplishments you had gained 
in his absence, and therefore I counseled you to wait 
for Ludwig. I see now, my poor girl, that the anx- 
iety and doubt have wellnigh broken your heart and 
worn out your life ; but, since your troth is given back 
for no fault of yours, I hope you will soon be the 
bright, merry girl again whom we first saw spinning 
and singing under the vines.' 

" * I shall never be the same, Herr Vassar ; for then 
I trusted everybody, and my heart was so full of 
music it seemed to bubble over when I spun and 
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tended my flowers. But I Bhall try, for the sake of 
mein parents, to be cheerful and to forget Ludwig.' 

"* Christine, did you have no fears when Clara 
Steinmar went to America lest she should find Lud- 
wig, and steal his heart from you?' asked Madam 
Vassar. 

" *I knew Clara went away with Heinrich and his 
wife, but, when I asked them to carry a keepsake to 
Ludwig, they told me that America was so vast a 
country people might travel many days without meet- 
ing, and Ludwig never cared for Clara here. I see it 
all quite plainly now. Bertha and Carl were glad to 
be rid of Clara ; she lived with them upon the mill- 
farm, and they say she has a great temper of he^ own, 
though she can mow and reap with the strongest men, 
and carry the largest baskets on her head. She can 
dance and sing, too, and jest with the loudest, and 
there is not a girl on market-days who can sell so 
much butter and cheese ; but I do not like to think 
of her as Ludwig's wife. It is a betrothal of Bertha's 
making,' she added, in pathetic tones, but without a 
word of complaint. 

" There was no doubt but Bertha, envious of Chris- 
tine's prettiness and accomplishments, and not wishing 
to share a home with her husband's sister, encouraged 
her to cross the ocean and bring her substantial charms 
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to bear upon Ludwig. The fact that Clara was a 
young lioness in physical strength, ready to do half in 
the maintenance of a family, was the only requisite 
the miller and his wife sought in choosing a compan- 
ion for Ludwig. And Clara was not without beauty 
when judged by the standard of these uneducated 
peasants; her eyes were bright and black; her hair 
dark and thick; her waist stout, and her neck and 
hands were made for hard service. Her price would 
be above rubies to a man who simply wished aid in 
the fields, a comfortable hearthstone, and an abund- 
ance of ham, cabbages, and onions cooked to his liking 
— Clara would be the better-half in such a domestic 
arrangement. But, to a man who wished intelligent 
companionship, a wise and gentle mother for his chil- 
dren, one who would make his home the abiding- 
place of virtue, grace, and beauty, Clara would have 
no attractions. 

" However, I could understand why Ludwig, made 
suspicious and jealous of Christine by the representa- 
tions of his sister, made doubtful of her fitness for a 
working-man's wife by his knowledge of her acquire- 
ments, refined tastes, and lack of physical strength, 
made impatient and resentful by her shrinking fear 
of the sea and the New World which lay beyond, 
woxdd turn at first kindly to Clara, one of the play- 
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mates of his childhood, and afterward would permit 
his judgment to C5ontrol his fancy, until the noisy 
Clara took by storm the heart into which the gentle 
Christine had crept so shyly and silently." 

" You need make no excuses for Ludwig, Herr 
Vassar. His love for Christine evidently was not 
strong enough to meet and conquer obstacles, and 
therefore I do not wish to hear anything more about 
him. But why poor, little Christine, with her cling- 
ing gentleness, was not crushed, is one of the mysteries 
I wish explained." 

" It was a great blow to the young girl, but the 
gentleness, delicacy, and submission of her nature 
proved her salvation. You have seen the pride of 
the forest broken and uprooted by the storm, while a 
tiny flower or frail shrub bent beneath it, and rose to 
new life when it was spent. So Christine bent be- 
neath the blow, which would have broken or shattered 
a stronger soul, and sat dumb and patient until the 
storm was past." 

" Do not try to persuade me that Christine passed 
through such a conflict unscathed. If she was dumb, 
it was only because the cry of her heart was too deep 
for words." 

"Her struggle was, indeed, severe through the 
winter, but her studies and love of art aided the heal- 
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ing process, and when spring came we saw the old 
love was laid aside as a garment one had outgrown — 
that she had opened the windows of her heart to all 
the revivifying influences of the natural world — and, 
when I tell you about the coming of spring to Heidel- 
berg, you will not wonder that from the ashes of 
Christine's childish love there sprang a new and more 
vigorous growth, in harmony with the freshly-budding 
earth." 

"I do not believe human hearts are like a bit 
of soil which may bear each year a different har- 
vest, and may become enriched by the decay of old 
growths, and the burning over of its entire surface." 

" You must have seen, my friend, that the love 
which is bom of pain, disappointment, and decay, is 
stronger and purer than the first fruits of an undis- 
ciplined heart — ^as the flowers which spring up from 
woodland and pasture, whose roots have been covered 
with snows, whose stalks have been beaten by winds, 
are more enduring and fragrant than the tenderly- 
nurtured blossoms of the garden. When hearts have 
been ploughed with griefs, and rent by sudden blows, 

* Angels wait on Providence, 

And mark the sundered places, 
To graft with gentlest instruments 

The heayenly graces.* " 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE OOMINO OF SPRIXO TO HEmELBEBG. - 

" April, it is thy hand that doth unlock, 
From plain and rock, 
Odors and hues, a balmy store 
That breathing lie on Nature^s breast, 
So richly blest, 
That earth or heaven can ask no more." 

" Have you seen Heidelberg ? " asked my friend. 

" "We were there only three days, but our thoughts 
always turn back lovingly and longingly toward the 
old town." 

" Then you did not see the coy approach of spring 
— the first pink flush of the hawthorn-shrubs, and 
the creamy cones of the chestnut and locust? YoU 
did not see the broad meadows of the Neckar with 
their patches of reddish-brown earth, newly turned 
by the plough, alternating with fields of winter-rye, 
and vineyards just bursting into blossoming hints of 
the purple harvest ? you did not see the laburnum 
throw out its tassels of gold, and the ivy its delicate 
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tendrils and tiny leaves of pale green, and the masses 
of clambering vines strive generously to cover with 
the mantle of charity every old decay ? Ton did not 
see the yellow army of cowslips, marshaled on both 
shores of the Neckar, the waving banners of pnrple 
wisteria, the nodding ranks of columbine, sweet-thyme, 
and marjoram, and all the flowering hosts of spring 
in uniforms of pink, white, and gold, creep up the 
Kdnigstuhl and overspread the castle, making it more 
lovely in its decay than when princes and electors 
held court and carnival within its proud walls ! You 
did not see how Heiligenberg showed his conscious- 
ness of the new birth by putting on fresh rObes, and 
looking proudly abroad from his calm height upon 
the blossoming valleys of the Rhine and Neckar, seem- 
ing more than ever worthy of being christened Holy 
Mountain? WeU, Christine saw all the beauty of 
that season, with eyes which lost not one tint of the 
flower-woven web spread over the old earth, making 
it as wonderfully fresh as when the morning stars 
sang together over its creation ; her ears lost not a 
single note of the universal hymn of rejoicing sent 
up by myriads of insect-life ; and, as the spring-time 
grew almost imperceptibly into the mature richness 
of summer, so Christine regained color and healthful 
tone; so her heart buried its withered hopes, and 
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covered the grave with new verdure and bloom. 
There came to her face that inexpressible charm 
which is the fruit of discipline, of pain and sorrow 
conquered, and the added grace of thought and cult- 
ure." 

" And yet I cannot help sighing for the lost fresh- 
ness and simplicity of Christine's childish years — ^her 
character did not appear to need the discipline of 
pain," I said, when Graham Vassar paused in his nar- 
ration. 

He replied only with a quotation : 

" ^ The purest streams of human love 
Flow naturally never, 
But gush by pressure from above 
With God's hand on the lever.* " 

" We could not live always in Heidelberg," added 
my friend," although there is scarcely another place in 
Europe so attractive. Climate, scenery, and universi- 
ties combine to make it the home for scholars and 
men of leisure. Had I been simply a dilettant, with- 
out personal responsibility, or love of country, I would 
have bought a modest home so near this quaint old 
town that I might have enjoyed its library, its lectures, 
and the society of its scholars — might have breathed 
the perfume of its hills and forests while life last- 
ed. But work awaited me in America, and our 
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delightful holiday could not well be prolonged beyond 
the autumn ; moreover, we had gained that for which 
we came, knowledge and strength, and, in order that we 
might use the blessings gratefully, and to some good 
purpose, we must again fold our tents. Meantime, 
how could we send our little German friend back to 
her spinning and poultry-raismg ? Many a wish had 
Madam Vassar expressed that Christine might return 
with us to America, and, sharing our home, might 
teach our Sessie and other little girls her native lan- 
guage. She had already shown unusual aptness for 
teaching, and her love for children, her native gentle- 
ness and refinement could hardly fail of winning suc- 
cess. And so I ventured to broach the subject one 
day when madam, Christine, and I had climbed the 
mountain far enough to overlook the ruined castle, 
the quaint old town, and the countless charms of the 
valley through which the Neckar flowed. 

" * Christine, we must say adieu to all this loveliness 
next week, if we would see Saxony and the Ital- 
ian lakes, and visit Baden again before leaving for 
America.' 

" ^ So soon as next week ? ' she questioned, while 
her eyes looked wistfully abroad upon the fair land- 
scape. * I have many times wished you might always 
live in Germany ; you and madam have helped me so 
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much, and I am so fond of Bessie, the separation will 
be a great sorrow.' 

" * But is there any need of separation, Christine ? 
Could you not go with us to the New World as Bessie's 
governess ? You might earn more money by teaching 
in America than you earn here with all the pretty 
devices of your skillful hands.' 

" ' It cannot be, Herr Vassar ; mein parents would 
never consentj and my heart would reproach me for 
leaving them. The good God gives us many friends, 
but only one father and mother, and they must not 
waken each morning to grieve because Christine is 
far away. Besides, I much fear there is nothing in 
your country that could compensate me for the loss 
of mein parents and this beautiful Ehineland.' 

" How could we attempt to alter Christine's deci- 
sion, with all the riches of that wonderful landscape 
pleading against our desires ? And, indeed, we were 
too regretful with thoughts of leaving Germany to 
be fertile in persuasions for another to imitate our 
example. 

" * Have you no fear of the hard struggle return- 
ing, which so nearly robbed you of all strength last 
year, when you go back to the old routine of work, 
and see the pity of your friends and the triumph of 
the miller's wife and Bertha ? ' I asked. 
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" * It is all changed since I know Ludwig is married 
to Clara; there will be no more struggle, and no 
more doubt in my heart, and, with such friends as 
these,' she said, drawing a small edition of poems 
from her pocket, ^ I shall not mind either triumph 
or pity. But I wish, Herr Vassar, for some different 
work than just to spin and tend my flowers, and I 
can no longer sell my tidies and floss on market-days. 
If you would be so good as to speak well of my 
teaching, there are always many English families in 
Baden who wish a teacher for their little ones.' 

" * You shall have aH the help we can give you, 
Christine,' I answered, and Madam Vassar made haste 
to assure her of our patronage and protection. And 
then, after consulting together, we decided to leave 
our child with Christine for the summer, partly be- 
cause she could not be benefited by the course of 
travel we proposed to take, but chiefly because we 
wished to provide our young friend with more ab- 
sorbing and stimulating employment than the home 
of her parents would offer. 

"The old earth still wore her robes of bloom 
when we turned with reluctant feet from Heidelberg, 
and took Christine back to her father's farm on one 
of the hill-slopes overlooking the town of Baden and 
the secluded valley of Oberbeurn. 
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" Johann and Sophia Follen were so rejoiced and 
grateful to receive their child, with restored health 
and spirits, as almost to overwhelm us with kindness ; 
they would not only make Bessie welcome to their 
humble home, and all the fruits of their farm, but 
they would gladly have made room for Madam Vas- 
sar and myself, had we not preferred our old quarters 
at the Hotel d'Angleterre to anything the good peas- 
ants could offer." 

"Where was Conrad Kleist aU this time!" I 
asked ; " and how did he spend the winter of Chris- 
tine's absence!" 

" In teaching and study, with his viol and wood- 
carving for diversion. I found him calm, sen- 
sible, and industrious, ^ as only a German scholar 
can be." 

"If he loved Christine, why did he not go to 
Heidelberg and press his suit ! " 

"He had heard of Ludwig's betrothal to Clara, 
and he could wait more patiently than when there 
was danger of his returning to claim Christine ; and, 
moreover, he knew the maiden must have time to 
bury the old love, and water its grave with tears, 
before she could think of him in any relation save 
that of a friend." 

"The presumption and coolness of Conrad pro- 
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voke me. I am sure lie is not half good enough for 
Christine." 

"You may safely infer that; very few men are 
worthy of winning such tenderness, and truth, and 
intelligence, as combine in Christine's character. But 
I learned to regard Conrad with great favor — ^to ad- 
mire his diligence, his faithfulness as a teacher and 
friend, and his scholarly attainments. He was not 
without guile, and I can never quite forgive him for 
making Christine believe America such a heathenish 
portion of God's footstool ; and yet I think the man 
was honest in his dislike of our institutions, and in 
his fear of our climate, and in his repugnance for all 
strange customs and innovations. And, you must 
remember, we have already seen that Conrad's esti- 
mate of Ludwig was correct. He knew tiie miller's 
son was impetuous and unstable, and, with all his im- 
pulsive generosity and genial characteristics, he lacked 
decision, high moral tone, discipline, and intelligence. 
And, moreover, Conrad knew the miller and his 
wife. Bertha and Carl, would all nse their influence 
against Christine, because of their prejudice against 
physical delicacy and book-learning. And, loving his 
gentle pupil with all the devotion of a strong nature, 
with a soul that could appreciate her rare qnalities, it 
was only natural that Conrad should wish to prepare 
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her for a disappointment, and to sow such seeds as 
would spring from the ashes of her buried hopes into 
new bloom and verdure." 

"You may weave as much poetical sentiment 
around his acts as you please, Herr Vassar ; I shall 
always think of Conrad as crafty and unscrupulous. 
But tell me how he managed his suit after Christine's 
return from Baden." 

"Simply by keeping silent regarding his great 
love, and by offering such quiet aid in her studies 
and appreciation of her work as would make his com- 
panionship almost a necessity. And Conrad's wooing 
might in time have succeeded in winning Christine's 
love if her life had continued to flow in the narrow 
channels where Ludwig left it." 

"My natural inference certainly would be that, 
Ludwig safely married three thousand miles away, 
there would be no rivalry for Conrad Kleist. What 
were the new disturbing forces ? " 

" If I answer that question, I must go back to the 
first morning after our return from Heidelberg, when 
I met at breakfast a former friend. Colonel Ranney. 
He was an English officer, whom we first knew at 
Nice, and, spending several weeks at the same hotel, 
we formed such a friendship as leisure, kindred taste, 
and absence from home ties would stimulate and 
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foster. Afterward we traveled through Italy with 
Colonel Raimey and his two motherless girls^ and 
you know there is a dispensing with conventionalitieSy 
and a quick cementing of friendship in foreign travel, 
which years of ordinary acquaintance cannot give. 
Aside, too, from our sympathy of tastes, we were 
drawn together by the decided preference of the 
colonel's little girls for our Bessie. They were older 
than Bessie, and had greatly the advantage of her in 
speaking French fluently, and, being shy and re- 
served, and still in deep mourning for their mamma. 
Madam Vassar's large heart made room for them. 
During our first conversation after meeting in Baden, 
Colonel Ranney told me of his wish to secure a com- 
petent teacher of German for his daughters. 

" ' I do not want a snuffy old professor,' he said, 
* whose gruff voice and disagreeable manners will 
frighten Alice and Kate out of all desire to learn 
German. I wish to engage, if possible, an agree- 
able young woman to spend several hours of each 
day with the girls — one who would be willing to 
amuse as well as teach them; and, if she should 
prove capable and pleasing, I would like to retain her 
several years.' 

" Then, of course, I told Colonel Ranney about 
Christine, and that my own child would be left in her 
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care for tlie summer, and the result was, after the col- 
onel had seen Christine, an engagement for her as 
day-governess for his daughters. 

" * I should like to see the intelligent girl you have 
described in her peasant-dress, tending her flowers, 
before I can decide on her ability to teach,' Colonel 
Eanney said. * Let us take her by surprise.' 

" * We will go at once,' I replied ; and, as we 
strolled leisurely along under the oaks and limes 
which throw their shade over the avenue leading to 
Oberbeum, and then up the MUside-path to the farm 
of Johann FoUen, I gave my friend a simple outline 
of Christine's history and personal appearance: But, 
despite my rose-colored description, I saw the look of 
surprise on Colonel Ranney's conventionally-trained 
features, as we neared the farmhouse. 

^^ Christine had not seen our approach. She sat 
under the vines beside one of those low, old-fashioned 
spinning-wheels used by German women in the home- 
manufacture of flax. Her neatly-fltting gown was of 
blue cambric, partially covered by a white apron. 

Her sleeves were folded back, and in drawing out the 
thread from the distaff her well-shaped hand and 
white arm were advantageously revealed. 

* Below the modest petticoat did only half conceal 
The motion of the lightest foot that ever tamed a wheel' 
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The simple coil of her beautiful hair showed its 
abundance, without giving to her head that artificial 
effect which fashion has demanded for so many 
years. You remember the delicacy of Christine's 
features, and flie purity of her brown eyes; but fancy 
them with the added charm of culture, and the wist- 
ful, anxious expression displaced by one of perfect 
peace, and then you will not wonder that Colonel 
Eanney was startled out of his conyentionality by the 
sight of this peasant-girl spinning under the vines. 

" ^ Goethe's Marguerite was not more fair 1 ' ex- 
claimed my friend. ^ She is of so rare a type that I 
can hardly believe her to be the child of German 
peasants.' 

" ^ Talking with her will but increase your unbe- 
lief,' I answered; and then, as if Christine had 
heard the stranger's remarks, and wished to show off 
her attractions and complete his surprise, she sang in 
that clear rich voice of hers : 



'Summer, clad in regal beauty, 

Crowns the sloping hills ; 
Sleeps in quiet, shady valleys, 

Laughs in rippling rills. 
Summer, with her wealth of fragrance, 

Floats on every breeze — * 
Whispers in her sweetest language 

To the swaying trees. 
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* Summer speaks to me most softly 

In the blossoms' hues ; 
Greets me in the twilight stillness 

In the morning dews ; 
Breathes for me a tender welcome 

In the perfumed air ; 
Steals upon me like the incense 

Of a Christian's prayer. 

* Summer brings me softest music 

From a choir of birds — 
Harmony from myriad voices — 

Joy too great for words ; 
Tells me by its own completeness 

Of a home so bright 
That it borrows from our summers 

Neither joy nor light' " 



CHAPTER VL 



COLONEL EANNET's INTRODUCTION. 



" A seryant who made service seem divine.*' 

" When Clirifitine ceased to sing, I think she felt 
our presence near," continued Herr Vassar, " for leav- 
ing her spinning-wheel she came forward to the trellis 
over which the honeysuckles climbed, and then, see- 
ing Colonel Eanney and myself, she bade me good- 
morning, and asked me to bring my friend into the 
porch to rest. Her welcome of the stranger was a 
happy mixture of cordiality and maidenly reserve; 
she showed that lady-like and rare self-possession 
which comes from entire f orgetf ulness of self. 

" ^ I cannot call my mother ; she is at the summer 
dairy -house in the upper pasture,' Christine said, 
shoving her wheel aside, and making no excuses for 
the presence of this homely implement of service. 
Then she brought two rush-bottomed chairs from the 
house, and turning to me said: ^It is much better 
for thee to rest in the porch, because thou canst see 
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the town and tlie river, and smell the honey snckles.' 
Christine's softlynspoken 'thees' and 'thous' were 
reserved for intimate friends. 

" ^ I think the constant sight of this charming sce- 
nery, mademoiselle, should make poets of all who live 
here,' Colonel Kanney said, looking at Christine with 
such admiration in his eyes as would have brought 
conscious blushes to the cheeks of a maiden more 
famihar with the world. But Christine saw only 
appreciation of the landscape so dear to her in the 
colonel's eyes, and merely said in reply: 

" * The people who live on these hill-farms are all 
too busy to think about poetry, or even to notice the 
beautiful scenery.' 

« 'You are unlike your neighbors, at least, made- 
moiselle, for I know by your singing you must love 
poetry,' answered my fnend. 

"'My tasks have been so light that I could read 
while I worked,' Christine replied, and then in the 
most natural manner she turned the conversation 
from herself, and in well-chosen words pointed out 
the old castle, the convent, and the picturesque ruins, 
which are seen from her father's porch. 

" Colonel Eanney drew from her with delicate skill 
a history of the crumbling castle, and two or three of 
the legends which cling to the ruins ; made her talk 
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about the occupations of the people, the products of 
their farms, the open-air concerts, and all the simple 
pleasures which give tone and zest to countiy-lif e in 
Germany ; and Christine, finding the colonel quick in 
his perceptions, and a most attentive listener, talked 
as freely and naturally as she would to a friend. Sut 
as soon as she could drop out of the conversation she 
disappeared from the porch, presently returning with 
a wooden tray upon which she bore a basket of straw- 
berries, a pitcher of cream, and some delicate rolls. 
'I know what pleases thee, Herr Vassar,' she said, 
offering the tempting lunch with modest gra<je, ^but 
perhaps thine friend would like some cheese and home- 
brewed beer ? ' 

" ^ !N"o; these berries and rolls are enough for my 
English palate, and indeed your lunch should satisfy 
the most fastidious. If you are so kind as to teach 
my little girls your native language, you must allow 
me to bring them often to this porch for a quiet talk 
and a breath of your delicious air.' 

" ' You will be welcome,' Christine replied, with 
a look and tone which showed that no thought 
of herself was included in the attractions of the 
farm. 

" We chatted over our berries and cream as long as 
politeness would permit, Colonel Eanney with imper- 
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ceptible tact drawing Christine into the conversation, 
and, had she been one of his most accomplished and 
high-bom countrywomen, he could not have listened 
to her words with more deference and pleasure. 
When arranging for her services in teaching his little 
daughters, he made it appear as though she were con- 
ferring a favor for which his gold would be but 
meagre compensation. 

"^I have but one more favor to ask,' said the 
colonel, when the business for which we came was 
arranged, ^ and that is, that you should allow me to 
see the movement of your little wheel. I have never 
seen the process of spinning flax.' 

"There was no hesitation, no awkwardness in 
Christine's manner, only a slight flush of color on her 
delicate face as she seated herself by the wheel, and 
drew out the flossy threads, explaining to her guest 
the movement of the treadles and the spindle, and 
answering all his questions about the growth of flax, 
and its preparation for the distaff. I watched Chris- 
tine's first interview with a person of cultivation, in 
her new character, witb amusement and interest. 
Many a time had she taken money from men and 
women of rank and fashion for her flowers and her 
handiwork, and she had often listened modestly to 
their compliments and small talk, acknowledging their 
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favors Witt a courtesy, but never before had she been 

treated with the consideration shown to an equal by 
an English gentleman. I was more than satisfied 

with this new evidence of Christine's innate refine- 
ment, and not surprised when Colonel Eanney ex- 
claimed, as soon as we were far enough from the 
farmhouse for our words not to reach the pretty 
spinner : 

" ^ Your protegee is as truly a lady as if she were 
the child of a duke. There are an inborn grace and 
calm self-reliance in all her movements, a gentleness 
and» intelhgence in all her words, which make her 
utterance music. She is not only beautiful in face 
and figure, but she has something more and better 
than physical beauty. What is it, my friend?' 

" ' It is a charm that cannot well be defined ; as if 
her soul were filled with the essence of beauty and 
goodness, which diffuses itself into each thought, ex- 
pression, and movement.' 

" ' Uer face reminds me of Sir Joshua Keynolds's 
pictures, and it is particularly like a portrait of An- 
gelica Kauffman, which I have seen somewhere. Did 
you say she has never been at school ? ' 

" ^ Not since she was a child, when she attended the 
parish-school, and for six months she had teachers at 
Heidelberg. But Christine has a friend in the school- 
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master, who is an educated man ; he has directed her 
reading for the last three years, has cnltivated her 
taste for music and poetry, and has taught her the 
grammar of her native language. She has learned 
English of Madam Vassar and myself.' 

*' ' A somewhat desultory education for a govern- 
ess,' Colonel Eanney remarked, smiling; 'but she 
has the speech and manners of a lady, and my daugh- 
ters are not old enough to require nice scholarship in 
a teacher.' " 

Then we tacitly dropped the subject of Chris- 
tine's accomplishments, and walked back to our ho- 
tel discussing the political aspect of Germany and 
France. 

" I suppose you are going to tell me that Chris- 
tine no longer carries her flowers, and the fruits of 
her spinning and netting, to the Platz on market- 
days ; that she never aits now under the shadow of 
the cathedral, looking as if she had just stepped out 
of one of Van der "Werffs pictures 1 " I exclaimed, 
somewhat petulantly, because I suspected the current 
of Christine's life was being turned from its natural 
channels, and I feared it would flow less smoothly 
than before ; and surely, I thought, the girl has had 
enough of discipline and pain. 

" You seem to forget, madam," replied Herr Vas- 
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sar, " how strangely out of place Chrifltine appeared 
among that rough and noisy crowd of saleswomen 
when you jSrst saw her, and that her study and asso- 
ciations since that time would make the old Markt- 
Flatz still more uncongenial to her. If I am not 
mistaken, you said she looked like a delicate piece 
of Sevres china among coarse stone and common 
earthen ware." 

Herr Vassar was right ; I was only an unreason- 
able and illogical woman, shrinking from the 8%htest 
foreshadowing of pain for the young girl, but I kept 
silence regarding my fears and asked : 

^^ How long did you remain in Baden that year, 
Herr Vassar ? " 

" Only long enough to be sure that Bessie would 
be content in the cottage of Johann Follen, and that 
Christine would not disappoint our expectations of 
her ability to teach. I hired a donkey for Bessie's 
use during the summer, and it was arranged that she 
should ride with Christine every morning to the 
hotel, where Colonel Ranney's daughters received 
their governess, and share not only the studies but 
the recreations of Alice and Kate." 

^^ If this friend of yours, this Colonel Eanney, is 
to hare a hand in the coloring of Christine's life, tell 
me something more about him, Herr Vassar. What 
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is his age, and what his personal appearance i And 
why is he wasting his time on the Continent, when 
there is so ranch for the officers of her majesty's 
armies to do at home and abroad i " 

Without appearing to notice my querulous mood, 
Herr Vassar answered each of my questions thought- 
fully and slowly. 

" Colonel ilanney must have been near forty years 
of age, though not looking so old ; he was somewhat 
taller than the average height, broad-shouldered and 
muscular, as an officer trained in English military 
academies should be. He was of the fair Saxon type 
— ^not too florid — dark-brown hair, with decidedly 
auburn whiskers, and gray eyes, in which there was 
a mingling of blue — eyes whose coloring depended 
much upon his emotions. He was a hearty, genial 
man by nature, though, like most Englishmen, re- 
served with strangers; ready enough to talk with 
friends on matters of general interest, but reticent 
regarding personal affairs." 

" You have drawn the portrait of a very common- 
place Englishman — such as we meet everywhere in 
London and on the Continent. I hope he did not 
prove a rival to the patient and devoted Conrad 
Kleist." 

Herr Vassar did not reply to my comments; he 
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only continued in his own quiet way to speak of his 
friend. 

" Intimately as I had known Colonel Eanney in 
Nice and in Florence, I had no knowledge of his pre- 
vious life, and did not know but his soldier's pay was 
his only means of support until the evening before 
we were to leave Baden for our summer tour. We 
had been discussing my proposed plan of travel, when 
the colonel suddenly exclaimed : 

" ' If I had no estate in England, and no children 
to educate, I would wander indefinitely over Europe, 
spending the summers in Switzerland or at some Ger- 
man spa, and the winters in Southern Italy ; and yet 
such a pleasure-eeeking existence seems unworthy of 
manhood.' 

" ' Are you not still connected with the anny ? ' I 
asked. 

" ' Not since the death of my eldest brother, when 
Hazel-Cliff, an estate in Northampton County, fell to 
me. Poor Hugh died without children, and there was 
no choice for me. I was obliged to throw up my com- 
mission in the army and live at the old manor-house. 
That was three years ago, and we had hardly begun 
to feel that Hazel-Cliff was our own home, that we 
were not somebody's guests, when my wife died.' 
Colonel Kanney paused a minute, as if in doubt 
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whether to speak longer of his own affairs, but, meet- 
ing my look of sympathetic interest, he added : 
^I have scarcely trusted myself to speak the name 
of my wife since God took her from me, but I have 
been wishing of late that yon conld have known her. 
She was delicately reared, and was never very strong, 
but, as she did not complain, and went so cheerfully 
from one military station to another, sometimes living 
in barracks, and sometimes in lodgings, and made her- 
self so necessary to me, I almost believed she could 
not die. And then she was so happy at Hazel-Cliff, 
after we had recovered from the shock of Hugh's death, 
and was such an ornament to the old family mansion, 
so helpful in the management of our tenants — ^well, 
I've wandered restlessly over Europe since she was 
taken. My shattered nerves and broken health gave 
me a plausible excuse for the first year's absence from 
Hazel-Cliff, and my love of art-study detained me 
another year, but something tells me I have no moral 
right to shirk longer the personal supervision of my 
tenants. "What is your opinion, Herr Vassar ? ' 

" ^ From what I've seen of the large estates of Eng- 
land, I infer their owners might find occupation 
enough in looking after the interests of their tenants. 
Then you have decided political tastes. Why not 
stand for Parliament i ' 
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^^^In these uncertain and corrupt times a man 
might stand and be knocked over without mercy or 
charity/ he answered^ laughing; ^but I presume a 
seat in Parliament wiU ultimately be my fate ; it has 
apparently been the heir-loom of the owners of Hazel- 
Cliff for more than a century. But, once in Parlia- 
ment, could I retain my seat and my integrity? Is 
there so great an anomaly as an honest politician 2 ' 

" ' You forget the noble records left by many of 
your nation's statesmen — such examples as "Wilber- 
f orce, Pitt, Brougham, Gladstone, and Bright, have 
given to Englishmen, shonld strengthen your faith 
not only in humanity, bat in politicians. I could ask 
for myseK no more agreeable or honorable position 
than yom^ may be, if you give your talents and your 
time to your tenants and to politics.* 

" * The trouble with me, Vassar, is that I have no 
great impelling motive. There is not enough of the 
philanthropic or humanitarian element in me to make 
labor for others sweet.' 

" ^ One of your truest poets says, "Whoever fears 
God, fears to sit at ease," and, if your work has no 
sweetness or spontaneity in it, may it not, if per- 
formed in the right spirit, bring an exceedingly great 
reward ? ' 

" ^ I hope at least it may be accepted. You see, 
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Yassar, if I liad a son, I might be more ambitifips to 
hand down the family name with honor, and to im- 
prove the estate of Hazel-Cliff, but when I am gone 
it will descend to a branch of the family that I par- 
ticularly dislike ; therefore all thought and labor in 
that direction lack incentive. Then, while I may 
have talent for a deal of useful work in Parliament, I 
have no genius or eloquence; I should be known 
only as plain Carleton Eanney, the plodding member 

from N .' 

" ^ Allow me to answer you with another quota- 
tion — 

" Be sure no earnest work 
Of any human creature, howbeit weak, 
Imperfect, ill-adapted, fiiils so much. 
It is not gathered as a grain of sand 
To enlarge the sum of human action, used 
For carrying out Crod's plans." * 

" ' There is much stimulus and consolation in that 
quotation, and I will endeavor to keep it in remem- 
brance. My conscience will not permit me to sit at 
ease, mindful only of my own pleasure, longer than 
till autumn. I shall return to Hazel-Cliff the first of 
October.' 

" "We were silent for a few minutes, watching the 
gold of sunset fade from the hilltops and the shadows 
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creep up from the valleys ; and then I ventured to 
say: 

" ^ You are still a young man, Colonel Ranney ; is 
it not probable you may marry and give a male heir 
to your estate ? ' 

*' ' Never since losing Sate has it seemed possible 
to fill the place made desolate by her death, but 
sometimes during the past year it has occurred to me 
that I ought to marry again for the sake of my little 
girls. And since coming to Baden I cannot banish 
from my heart a strange yearning for love and com- 
panionship.' And then in a more careless tone, as if 
ashamed of permitting one thought of his inner life 
to escape in words, he added : ' It must be, Vassar, 
that witnessing daily the felicity of your conjugal 
relations awakens in me a sentiment I had supposed 
was buried too deep for resurrection.' 

"After these words Colonel Eanney adroitly 
turned the conversation into a different channel, but 
he bade me good-by that evening with a hand-clasp 
which plainly said, * You have helped me turn a page 
in my history, and I am not sorry for having shown 
you something of my true self.' He only said in part- 
ing, ^I shall expect you to renew the character of 
mentor and father-confessor under my own roof next 
October.' 
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" And to my good-by and benediction I added : 
' Eeraember, my friend, 

" Never worthy man 
Worked worthily, who was not moved by love." * " 

"Tbat is a weak, sentimental assertion, and im- 
•possible to prove," I said to Herr Yassar. " Indeed, if 
I had time, I could show you that many of the most 
ambitions workers never loved at all — or, if they did, 
love was the blighted blossom of their yonth. Who 
'WlQ affirm that Michael Angelo did not work worthily, 
and that his work has not been a greater inspiration 
for three centuries than any other man's ? And yet 
we have no proof that he loved, excepting in a platonic 
way, late in life. Take such illustrious workers as 
Sir Isaac Kewton, Gibbon, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
for examples : if they had wasted their days in senti- 
mental sighing, how long might the world have 
waited for its philosophy of physical laws, its history 
of Eome, and the revelations of beauty and truth 
written on canvas ? If Washington Irving had not 
buried his heart in Miss Hoffman's grave, probably 
the fruits of his graceful pen would never have en- 
riched our literature; and who knows whether our 
well-beloved Whittier ever gave one yearning sigh for 
the ^ might have been ? ' Do his,poems lack worthi- 
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ness, strength, or delicacy of tone, because no wom- 
an's hand pruned his verses ? Could Hannah More, 
Harriet Martineau, Fredrika Bremer, Charlotte Cush- 
man, and a host of feminine workers, have accom- 
plished more or better work, had they been sur- 
rounded by the cares and perplexities which love 
brings to woman ? " 

" But something more than duty gave these work- 
ers an impelling power," answered Herr Yassar. 
" If Michael Angelo was not inspired by love for 
some high-minded woman whom circumstances for- 
bade him to marry, then his great soul made art his 
mistress and carved its own ideals in marble, or 
wrought them into architectural poems, or painted 
them upon cathedral-walls. We have no proof that 
the workers whose names you have quoted did not 
love in the usual acceptation of the word — ^possibly 
more singly and unselfishly than if marriage had been 
the fruition; but, if they did not, it was simply be- 
cause love of art, of knowledge, or of humanity in 
general, supplied the needed stimulus. A few great 
souls may sit upon lofty heights, and work worthily, 
even grandly, without the daily refreshing of love ; 
but who shall say how much greater their achieve- 
ments might be if love were their beacon-light i Of 
one thing I am sure, if a man of Colonel Eanney's tern- 
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perament accorapliflh any worthy work, lie must be 
inspired and guided by a wife's controlling love." 

^' Then let him select one from his own class, and 
not rob poor Conrad Kleist of the pet scholar who has 
grown up under his eye and has become the inspira- 
tion of his life. Christine should always live in the 
sunshine of her beloved Fatherland." 

" Tour fancy has taken a long leap in advance of 
my stoiy," replied my friend. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE PASSION-PLAY OF OBERAMMEfiGAU. 

" All its deep places^ and its heights unfolding, 
The life of liyes before thee I unroll, 
That thou, the mightiest scene of earth beholding, ^ 

Mayst gain new riches for thy inmost soul." 

Schiller. 

" We left Baden before the close of June, and went 
directly to Oberammergau for the purpose of seeing 
the Passion-Play," said Herr Vassar, continuing to 
weave into the woof of Christine's story such inci- 
dents of travel as were somewhat intimately associ- 
ated with her. 

" I remember what a tide of talk your witnessing 
of the play caused in your circle of friends. It was 
even hinted that if you were a settled pastor your 
church would have called for an explanaticxn. Was it 
so very profane and heathenish ? " 

^' The very antipodes of profane in the impression 
made upon my mind." 

" Please give me an epitome of your impressions ; 
for, while I have read several descriptions of the play, 
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I have gained no idea of its religions character. It 
seems to me simply sacrilegious to act npon the stage 
the last scenes of onr Saviour's life npon earth." 

" So thought Madame Vassar before witnessing 
it, and she could hardly be persuaded to leave the 
beaten paths of travel for a drive into the Bavarian 
Highlands: but she would travel a long way now, 
even if the road lay through a barren and desolate 
wilderness, for the sake of renewing her acquaintance 
with the Oberammergau peasants, and seeing their 
wonderful representation of our Saviour's Passion." 

" Does not such a representation rob Christ of his 
divinity? If an unlearned peasant can assume his 
character, can receive the indignities heaped upon 
him by the mob and the rulers, and can even go 
through the form of hanging upon the cross, are there 
not those who would infer that Jesus of Nazareth 
manifested no higher attribute than belongs to the 
children of men ? " 

"I can only answer for myself. Joseph Mair, 
the peasant of Oberammergau, who took the part of 
Christus in 1870, revealed to me how all the fullness 
of the Godhead could be enshrined in a human form. 
He made the New Testament narration a reality, in- 
vested it with new life and meaning, just as Booth 
or Fechter transforms the character of Hamlet into a 
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living presence. Had the incidents of our Saviour's 
life been woven into a drama and nsed simply for 
artistic effect — ^had the play been brought out upon 
any stage in Paris, London, or New Tork, I could not 
have been induced to witness what, under those cir- 
cumstances, I should have deemed sacrilegious." 

"But if. everybody goes to Oberammergau to 
see the play, why may it not as well be represent- 
ed in large cities, and by the popular tragedy act- 
ors?" 

" It would lose its significance and purpose. You 
must bear in mind that these uneducated peasants 
simply and conscientiously perform a religious vow 
once in a decade ; that the admission fee barely suf- 
fices to pay necessary expenses; and that, if more 
than seventy-five thousand people find their way in 
one season across seas and over mountain-barriers to 
witness it, there must be in the play a nobler element 
than characterizes even Shakespeare's loftiest crea- 
tions. Tou may be sure it is not because these peas- 
ants have sought notoriety that their play is so famous, 
but; because of its sacred character, and the remark- 
able manner in which it is produced." 

" But how can these uneducated peasants compre- 
hend the mission of Christ, his betrayal and agony ; 
the subtilty of the Jews ; the parts of Herod, Pilate, 
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and the high-priests, so as to make their representa- 
tions natural ? " 

" That which was a stumbling-block to the edu- 
cated Jew, and foolishness to the artistic Greek, was 
comprehended by a few unlettered fishermen, by the 
sisters in Bethany, and by Mary, Lydia, and Dorcas. 
* God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise.' The effect of the play was greatly 
enhanced by the simplicity with which it was brought 
out. The theatre is merely a large high-walled in- 
closure, the larger part of which is unroofed, and it 
has none of the conventional trappings of the mod- 
em operarhouse ; the most of the seats are common 
deal benches, but a portion of the auditorium is 
roofed over and furnished with cane-bottomed chairs. 
The stage is partly covered, and on either side are 
the houses of Pilate and Annas, and in the rear the 
streets of Jerusalem stretch away toward the hills 
which hem in this narrow valley of the Ammer. 
Tou can hardly imagine a more picturesque and se- 
cluded place than Oberammergau, surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, and especially guarded by the 
tall gray shaft of Koefel. We rode from Kempton 
in a post-chaise, a journey of fifteen hours, and ap- 
proached the village just as the crimson and amber 
glory of sunset was wrapped around the mountains, 
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leaving the valley of the Ammer shrouded in soft 
purple mist. Over all the roads leading to Ober- 
ammergau, came a motley crowd of vehicles, so 
quaint and clumsy as to provoke both laughter and 
surprise ; down all the mountain-paths men, women, 
and children might be seen on foot and on donkeys, 
hurrying forward to obtain shelter if possible before 
nightfall. The Tyrolese peasants were in holiday 
attire; the men in short breeches and dark-green 
hunting-jackets, wearing hats of felt decorated with 
feathers and artificial flowers ; the women in bright 
skirts and fanciful bodices, their heads covered with 
enormous sealskin hats, or some equally surprising 
decoration ; and with these were mingled the fashions 
of England, America, and France, as representatives 
of all civilized nations met in this sequestered valley 
for the one purpose of seeing and hearing the Passion- 
Play." 

" Did all these people find shelter and food in one 
smaU village ? " I asked. 

" Probably the larger part found shelter of some 
kind in the houses of the villagers ; in bams, sheds, 
and workshops ; upon hay-mows and bare fioors ; be- 
neath carts, carriages, and trees. We had written to 
secure a room, and were made tolerably comfortable 
over a baker's shop ; and with much difficulty we ob- 
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tained enougli spiced bread and poor coffee to keep us 
from actual hunger." 

" If the play were a sufficient compensation for so 
many discomforts, it must have had a power aside 
from its Uteraiy merit, and above its peasant actors." 

" Tou are right ; neither its literary merit, nor the 
excellence of the music, could have held an audience 
of six thousand people spellbound, almost breathless 
with intense interest for eight hours, although the 
music was of the purest, sweetest, and most elevated 
character — such strains as you might fancy David 
poured forth in the presence of Saul. It was not ar- 
tistic in the style of our operatic performances, but 
it gushed forth as purely and naturally as flow the 
streams of these Bavarian Highlands. Each man 
and woman in the chorus seemed unconscious of self, 
and inspired only by a desire to make the perform- 
ance an honor and glory to God, as if the vows of 
their ancestors rested in full weight upon their hearts. 
Each scene of the play was introduced and described 
by passages of music and tableaux, representing 
those events in the Old Testament which are sup- 
posed to prefigure the Passion of our Lord, and such 
acts in the great drama which consummated the plan 
of redemption, as Christ's triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem ; the supper in Simon's house, where Mary 
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Magdalene breaks the box of precious ointment ; the 
Last Supper ; the agony in the garden ; the betrayal, 
and several scenes before Pilate, Herod, and the San- 
hedrim ; and, crowning all, the crucifixion." 

" Were the scenes all taken from the four Gos^ 
pels ? '' I asked. 

" Most literally, with two or three exceptions, such 
as introducing the Catholic legend of Yeronica and 

her handkerchief, and the parting of Jesus and his 
mother and disciples, before his last 'journey to Jeru- 
salem. The larger part of the characters were sus- 
tained with such spirit, such perfection of art, as to 
conceal all art, so as to make the naturalness and 
thrilling power of the acting a constant surprise; but 
for me the great attraction of the play was in the per- 
f ormance of Joseph Mair, the Ohristus. Throughout 
the entire day he was calm, dignified, graceful, and 
apparently so permeated with love and reverence for 
the divine character he was representing, as to forget 
the eager eyes of the vast audience who were watch- 
ing him, or, if mindful of them, to think only of so 
acting as to impress on the multitude the sacred 
nature of Christ's mission. 

" I was not prepared by any description of him to 
see so grand and nobly developed a figure — more 
than six feet in height, most symmetrical in form, 
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with a hand as shapely and fair as if it were unused 
to toil ; with long, waving, dark hair ; pale-olive com- 
plexion, a forehead somewhat low, but broad, and an 
expression of rare benevolence and intelligence, it 
seemed as if this man had been created expressly to 
represent One in whom the human and divine were 
blended. Majesty, purity, and grace were in all his 
movements, even when bending to wash the feet of 
his disciples, when riding that ungainly beast of bur- 
den, the ass, and when standing in the presence of 
Herod and Pilate. Such dignity combined with sub- 
mission rested upon his features, when receiving the 
indignities of the mob, that you felt he might sum- 
mon to his aid more than twelve legions of angels, if 
such assumption of power would not have interfered 
with the Father's plans. In the agonizing conflict in 
the garden, when, in a voice full of pathos, he cries, 
' Mein Gott 1 Mein Gott ! warmn hast du mich ver- 
lassen ? ' we heard low, sighing sobs from the audience, 
and saw tears dropping from many eyes ; and yet in 
the depths of his humiliation you never for a moment 
forget his power. More than human strength, pa- 
tience, and forbearance seemed his during the trial- 
scenes and the crucifixion. Of this greatest, crowning 
act I scarcely dare to speak, for I must confess my 
eyes were too full of tears to see clearly ; but I know 

5 
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the effect was thrilling beyond the power of words to 
paint, and the play awakened within me a grander 
and more vivid conception of Christ's mission npon 
earth than had been mine before." 

" The peasants of Oberanamergau must be greatly 
superior in moral and intellectual ability to the ma- 
jority of the working-classes of Europe, so to compre- 
hend the last scenes in our Saviour^s life as to repre- 
sent them in the manner you have described." This 
remark was made merely to incite Herr Vassar to 
further talk upon the Passion-Play. 

" Tou may be sure," he answered, " the impression 
made upon my own mind was not more emphatic nor. 
more solemn than that made upon many others, and 
you are right in presuming these peasants of Ober- 
ammergau are superior to the same classes elsewhere. 
The religious performance of the vow of their ances- 
tors has given a higher tone to their lives, because it 
has necessitated such close study and intimate knowl- 
edge of the Bible. For more than a century it has 
been considered a great honor to take part in the play, 
and all other interests, all ambitions and desires seem 
to have been absorbed and gratified by it. Their 
habits are simple and quiet ; the larger portion of the 
men are wood-carvers, and both men and women cul- 
tivate small farms and gardens, which are leased from 
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the noblemen who own the soil. All who are permit- 
ted to assist in the play must be natives of the village, 
and all must be above reproach. I was particularly 
pleased with the young man who represented John, 
the belovJed disciple. He was about twenty-two years 
old, and had an unusually fine, strong face and figure. 
If this young man continues upright, and develops 
sufficient mental capacity, he will take the part of the 
Christus if the play is brought out in another decade. 
The acting of those who personated Caiaphas, Annas, 
Judas, and Peter, was almost or quite above criticism, 
so admirably and truly had they conceived their char- 
acters. One gentleman, who has achieved great re- 
nown as an actor, told me that, after studying with the 
best teachers of the Old World, he learned more of the 
true spirit of acting from the Oberammergau peas- 
ants than from all other sources ; and yet I cannot 
' imagine Joseph Mair, or one of his fellow-actors, as 
personating one of Shakespeare's characters; they 
have not worldly wisdom enough to comprehend the 
fashionable drama." 

" Tou have not mentioned the women who took 
part in the play." 

"No, because they evinced less intelligence and 
less, spirit than their brothers. Franziska Fliinger, 
who represented the Virgin Mary, had a kind, sensible 
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face, and her character was sustained admirably ; her 
dress, too, was effective, being a fS^-simile of that in 
which Carlo Dolci always painted his Madonnas ; and 
the Mary Magdalene was pretty and graceful, but 
there was no especial merit in her acting. The prin- 
cipal contralto singer was a young woman of attractive 
personal appearance ; she had lovely auburn hair and 
hazel eyes, and an excellent voice, clear and rich, 
which she used most effectively. I was interested in 
her because she was the daughter of our host, and per- 
formed all her humble duties with such modesty and 
skill as to exalt the service. When our carriage drew 
up before her father's door, she came forward and 
lifted our valise from it, taking also the small bags 
and wraps, and then showing us to our room, for 
which she apologized in well-chosen language, saying 
it was not the room intended for Herr Vassar and his 
lady, as that had been appropriated by two priests 
who arrived the day before. ^ Indeed, you are quite 
in luck to obtain shelter in a decent house,' she added, 
^ for our village is so small, and so many people come 
to see our great Passion-Play, that hundreds must 
sleep in bams, I fear.' 

" Then she insisted upon taking my coat to brush, 
and my boots to black, and brought us fresh water 
and towels, and served us with the best food the house 
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afforded, which was simply coffee and bread spiced 
with anise and caraway seeds. We caught no 
glimpse of our pretty maiden in the morning before 
going to the theatre, but, when the play opened, the 
first bird-like notes of her voice arrested us, and great 
were our surprise and pleasure to recognize her in the 
leading contralto, dressed in pale-blue cashmere, with 
a white mantle of some softly-draping material, and 
her bright, waving hair loose, and ornamented only 
with a fillet of gold. Early in the morning after the 
performance, I saw Josepha sharpening her scythe, 
^nd making ready for field-work, and, wishing to learn 
as much as possible about these peasants and their 
customs, I asked permission to go with her to the 
field. Her scythe was a heavy, awkward instrument, 
but she used it with considerable skill and grace, 
taking a broad and even swath as she mowed, and 
rarely pausing in her work, unless she stooped to 
gather a bunch of wild strawberries to eat, or some 
pretty field-flowers for her hat. I found her as sensible 
in conversation as the average of our American girls, 
and I became quite reconciled to her field-labor when 
I found what a guileless and healthful nature had 
been developed by her simple habits. Josepha's only 
accomplishment was her voice, and, although that was 
of so high an order that I think she might have made 
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a fortune by it, I did not tell her so ; it seemed better 
not to disturb the repose of -a nature so content and 
cheerful." 

" I am surprised, Herr Vassar, knowing your pro- 
clivities, that you did not persuade this Josepha to 
make a lady of herself, to rival ^orax protege Christine." 

" Josepha had neither the sensibility, nor the in- 
tellectual tastes, nor the natural charms and graces of 
Christine, and was more than satisfied with being the 
best singer in her native village, and performing 
so prominent a part in the Passion-Play. "Whereas 
Christine, when I first espoused her cause, needed to 
be drawn away from the old life and all her surround- 
ings." 

" You need make no excuses for helping Chris- 
tine ; she is one of those rare spirits who seem sent 
down to earth expressly to keep alive our faith in 
human nature. And I must confess, great as has 
been my interest in your account of the Ober- 
ammergau peasants and their wonderful play, I have 
been almost impatient to know how the currents of 
Christine's life were flowing in your absence." 

" She shall tell you the history of that summer in 
her letters to me, which portray as artlessly the growth 
of her new hopes and aspirations as flowers unfold to 
the sun." 



CHAPTER Vni. 
ghbistine's lettess. 

** Let there be thistles, there are grapes ; 
K old things, there are new ; 
Ten thousand broken lights and shapes, 
Yet glimpses of the true." — Tennyson. 

"And then my friend unfolded and read aloud 
the first of Christine's letters : 

" ' I shall not write you as freely as I might/ she 
said, ' if you permitted me to use my dear native lan- 
guage, but, as you say the writing of English will help 
me talk more fluently, I gladly use it, though German 
words express my thoughts much better. The days 
have been very bright and short since you went away, 
and I think it is because they are all so full of pleas- 
ant work. I rise with the sun that I may feed my 
chickens, tend my flowers, and help my mother before 
I start with Bessie for the town. We reach the hotel 
at ten o'clock, and the ride upon our donkeys in the 
fresh air of the morning, when the flowers are giving 
out their sweetest fragrance, and there is bird-music 
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in every tree, and we are meeting gay parties on foot 
and in carriages, and working men and maidens are 
mowing and tossing np their hay, as if it were play 
instead of work, makes us think more of the happiness 
of others than of onr own. I am busy with the les- 
sons of the yonng ladies nntil luncheon, and then 
Colonel Eanney joins us, and if the day is fine he al- 
ways insists that I must walk or drive with his 
daughters, because he says they will learn quite as 
much German by conversing with me as from their 
books and regular lessons. Colonel Kanney always 
accompanies us in these walks and drives. Twice has 
he made a great holiday for us, when we drove to the 
New Eberstein and to the ruins of Allerheiligen. 
I shall not try to tell you what lovely views we had 
from the hills, nor how sweet were the fields and 
woods as we drove through them, because I remem- 
ber you are well acquainted with the beautiful views 
and ruined castles of our Black Forest ; but they are 
all new to Colonel Eanney, and his pleasure in them 
is unbounded. He never seems so happy as when he 
is providing some new joy for his daughters, and it is 
™y good fortune to share their pleasures. I am pres- 
ent when the drawing-master gives his lesson, and 
Colonel Rannev wishes me to learn all I can from 
him, so that I may assist the young ladies, who do 
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not care for the drawing. I made a sketch of the 
ruins of AUerheiligen, which the drawing-master is 
greatly pleased with; and Colonel Eanney says it 
shows talent, and that I should give much time and 
study to the art. Indeed, my friend, I do not com- 
prehend why the good God has made my life all so 
different from what it was before you took me to 
Heidelberg. It seems as though there never could 
come any more sorrow or regret to my heart.' 

" This is all of Christine's first letter, which could 
interest you," remarked Herr Vassar. "But there 
is one incident mentioned in the second letter that 
was deeply thrilling to me, and perhaps is as fair an 
exponent of the writer's character as I could select. 

" ' We all went to Geroldsau one day last week,' 
writes Christine, ' and we got a great fright there. 
Miss Alice went out too far upon the rocks which 
overhang the waterfall, and slipped from the highest 
down to a projecting ledge, just over the tumbling 
water and the sharp rocks. There was no possible 
way for her to climb back, because the rocks were 
wet, and there were no shrubs within reach which she 
could hold by, and the distance was six or eight feet. 
But, while Kate and Bessie ran back to the inn to 
bring Colonel Kanney and our guide, I tore my sum- 
mer shawl into strips, and made a rope, which I let 
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down to Alice, and bade her tie it round her waists 
while I knelt upon the bank, and with one hand 
clinging fast to a young ash-tree which grew in a 
deft of the rocks, and with the other holding fast 
by the rope kept Alice from slipping off the ledge 
until the men came. Our guide brought with him 
from the inn a rope-ladder, and, making it fast to a 
tree, he descended far enough to reach Alice, Then 
he directed her how to put her arms around his 
neck, as he needed both his hands to climb back by 
the ladder, and Colonel Eanney took the rope from 
me, but his face was white as this paper ; and, when 
his little girl was at last safe upon the bank, he knelt 
down and thanked the great Father in such a way as 
made us all weep. But why he should be so yery 
grateful to me, and say over and over again that I had 
saved his child's life, I cannot tell ; though to be sure 
Alice said she was growing giddy and faint with the 
noise of the rushing water and with fear, and must 
have fallen if my rope had not reached her at that very 
minute, and if my voice had not constantly encour- 
aged her. But any other girl who had scrambled over 
rocky mountain-paths as often as I have would have 
known what was best to do. Instead of being praised 
for courage and thoughtf uliiess, I feared Colonel Ean- 
ney's displeasure. He might have said that the acci- 
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dent happened because I was not so careful of his 
daughters as I might have been ; but, indeed, with 
three such frolicsome girls to look after, who seemed 
that day more like young kittens or squirrels than 
anything else, it was no wonder that Alice skipped on 
a few yards before me, and came near crushing out 
her young life upon the stones. They were all sober 
and quiet as women for the rest of that day. You 
must not be afraid for Bessie, my friend, because I am 
always holding her hand when we are out walking. 
Baden is yery full of visitors this summer, and there 
are many fine carriages on the avenues, and balls at 
the grand hotels ; and concerts almost every day, 
conducted by Strauss, or Wagner, or Langenbach; 
and there are many things at the Kursaal to amuse 
gentlenien besides the games of roulette and rouge- 
et-noir, but Colonel Eanney seems to care for none 
of them. He finds his pleasure in providing amuse- 
ment for his daughters. Is it good fortune for 
me, my friend, that this one summer is made so 
happy? Shall I not feel the loss when the young 
ladies and their papa go to England? May I not 
trust this beginning of a teacher's profession is a true 
prophecy of the happiness my own work wiU bring 
me? I do not often see Conrad. Kleist ; perhaps he 
is too busy in rehearsing for the concerts to come 
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as often to the farm as lie used, and I cannot help 
fancying he is not quite pleased because so much of 
my time is given to my pupils; and yet Conrad 
wished me to teach, and, had it not been for all his 
kindness, I never should have been prepared. I must 
not forget to tell you how, the next day after the 
accident at Geroldsau, Miss Alice gave me just the 
prettiest shawl I ever saw ; it is of soft, white wool, 
with a lovely border, and she says I must wear 
it when we go out together, as I did the old one that 
helped save her life. And Colonel Kanney gave me 
Mrs. Browning's poems, all handsomely bound, and in 
a note he said the gifts were only a trifle, to show the 
deep gratitude he feels for his child's preservation. 
Colonel Eanney says Mrs. Browning was a country- 
woman of his, and that her heart and her intellect 
were so great and so active they wore out her deli- 
cate body. He says, too, that many of her poems are 
not easily understood, and he will read and explain 
them to me ; they will help me to a better knowledge 
of English. Bessie is like a bird all the day ; she can- 
not sing and dance enough, she is so glad to be alive ; 
and I, too, feel a great peace and joy, as if like the 
summer I had been bom anew.' " 

" Christine is so essentially a poet by nature that 
Colonel Ranney might have trusted her to compre* 
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« 

heud Mrs. Browning without Ids aid," 1 remarked to 
my friend, when he finished the reading of Christine's 
letter; and it must be confessed the captions and 
fault-finding spirit in my heart found vent in my 
tones and words, "I pity poor Conrad Kleist; he 
must have been sorely vexed to see the jewel he cov- 
eted, and had wrought and waited so patiently for, 
appropriated by the rich and haughty Englishman. 
Had not the Lord a Nathan who could be sent to tell 
Colonel Kanney the parable of the ewe-lamb?" 

" If the colonel's behavior had shown any simili- 
tude to David's I would have been the itTathan," re- 
plied Herr Vassar, " for I had almost as tender an 
interest in Conrad as in Christine." 

"Did you never hear from Conrad during those 
months of trial ? " 

"He wrote once, not long after we parted in 
Baden, but his letter was full of the music which 
was being brought out that summer. Conrad played 
quite an important part in the choruses ; and, besides 
his music, his thoughts were busy with the belligerent 
positions of France and Germany. 

" I dare say my sympathy and pity were wasted 
on Conrad; most men have such engrossing outside 
interests that they suffer little through the affections, 
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and yet I have hoped Conrad's constancy and patience 
would be rewarded." 

" I admire yonr inconsistencies," replied Graham 
Vafisar, laughing. " How long is it since yon called 
Conrad hard names, and accused him of craft and du- 
plicity as regarded Ludwig? Have you. forgotten in 
what barbarous colors he painted America ? " 

"I had forgiven Conrad that oflEense, because 
events proved his estimate of Ludwig to be correct." 

" Very well ; and therefore with true woman-like 
generosity you would like to reward him with Chris- 
tine's love." 



I 



CHAPTEK IX. 

SAXONY AND THE WAB. 

" . . . . Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
> Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — ^the thunderbolt of snow I 

All that expands the spirit yet appalls. 
Gathers around these summits, as to show 

How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man 
below." — Byron. 

" If you should visit Saxony," said Herr Vassar, 
"you must take a carriage from Batsei to Shandau. 
The road, which winds in and out and over the gro- 
tesque and picturesque columns, cliflEs, and precipices, 
seems almost a miracle of engineering skill j and after 
crossing and recrossing the Elbe several times, as if to 
show you the constantly changing and marvelously 
charming landscape on both sides of the river, aind to 
give you tantalizing glimpses of shadowy ravines and 
inaccessible beauties, it brings you to the village of 
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Shandau, the most convenient station for making ex 
cursions, and an agreeable halting-place for rest and 
the refreshing of mineral-waters. 

"Before visiting Saxony, we had gazed many 
times in worshipful admiration at the snow-crowned 
Alps, and felt somewhat familiar with their changing 
aspects. We had seen them under the light of a full 
moon, which greatly increases their appearance of cold 
and solemn isolation; we had seen their proudest 
monarch, when the evening-star looked like an im- 
mense solitary diamond congealed in his crown ; 
when the rising sun touched with golden glory his 
white brow, leaving the lesser mountains in dark 
shadow; and again we had seen the setting sun 
weave almost every shade of color around the head 
of Mont Blanc and drape his encircling palisades of 
gray rock in scarfs of amber and gold. 

" We believed that every phase of mountain beau- 
ty, grandeur, and sublimity, had been unrolled before 
our eyes in Switzerland proper; but it was reserved 
for Saxony to fill our hearts with that sensation of 
utter nothingness in contemplation of the earth's 
wonderful formations, which caused us to exclaim in 
presence of their Divine Architect, *Lord, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him ! ' It seemed as if 
Nature, not content with grandeur, sublimity, and 
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harmony of form, and having a quantity of refuse 
material after rearing the Alps, had thrown at ran- 
dom into Saxony huge blocks of stone, which some- 
times took the form of towers and obelisks, and again 
of inverted pyramids and immense bowlders, resting 
on sharp spiles, or shafts of rock, in such an apparent- 
ly uncertain fashion as to curdle your blood with ap- 
prehension lest some slight disturbance of the laws of 
attraction should send them crashing down. 

"You will see gigantic pinnacles and spires of 
gray rock shooting upward in fantastic forms, so slen- 
der and tall, that you wonder how their great height 
is sustained, and that a strong wind does not shatter 
them. 

" In other places immense mountains of rock seem 
to have been rent apart by some of the struggling 
forces of Nature, to form a passage for impetuous 
streams, over which in many places are thrown natu- 
ral arches and bridges. We have stood in the narrow 
ravines, formed by those cleft mountains, looking up- 
ward at the overhanging and often inaccessible cliffs, 
from whose crevices waved the pinlc fox-glove, the 
purple night-shade, the delicate blue harebell, and a 
prodigal profusion of trailing vines and feathery 
ferns ; and far below us leaped and foamed the Elbe, 
or some lesser stream, as if angrily hastening from 
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hifi narrow, rock-girt channel to the Bunny meadows 
and wooded hills. Sometimes the slender white birch 
and the scarlet-berried ash found sustenance for their 
roots in the seams and fissures of these rocks, showing 
man how Nature strives to cover with grace and 
beauty her rugged and barren places. Upon many of 
these cUSb you will see rained monasteries, fortifica- 
tions^ and castles, around which are woven innumera- 
ble legends. Their caverns and fortresses have been 
the hiding-place of hordes of banditti, whose violent 
deeds have left stains which a century's storms have 
failed to wash clean ; and in the long and devastating 
wars of Germany they have given shelter to' thou- 
sands of hunted refugees. 

" "We were at Shandau, quietly digesting all the 
marvels of Saxony, and arranging with some method 
our studies in the Dresden gallery, when the first 
thunderbolts of the Franco-Prussian War burst upon 
Europe, and from our secluded little spa we watched 
the desolating tide sweep out of Germany to the con- 
tested border, and not until it reached Alsace and 
Strasburg did we feel any apprehensions for our 
friends in Baden. Indeed, so rapidly did the start- 
ling events of that summer follow each other, that we 
hardly saw the gathering cloud before its storm was 
upon us ; and the same post which brought us news 
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of the siege of Strasburg brought also letters from 
Christine and Colonel Eanney, which I will read to 
yon. Christine writes : 

" * I need you so very much this day, my beloved 
Herr Vassar. There is no one in Baden who can 
judge for me so wisely as you can. If it were not for 
your Bessie my way would be quite plain. I should 
remain with my parents at the farm, because Pastor 
Joseph says the women and children and peace- 
loving farmers are safe upon these hills. But all the 
English and Americans are leaving Baden, and your 
friend Colonel Eanney must leave also, and he desires 
me to take Bessie and go with him and his daughters 
to England. He says the great city of London is 
but two days' journey from Baden, and that on the 
other side of the channel this dreadful war cannot 
harm us. Colonel Eanney came up last evening and 
again this morning to talk with my parents ; and he 
says if the French are victorious at Strasburg the 
Prussian troops will probably fall back on Baden, and 
that all foreign visitors will be greatly annoyed, and 
perhaps may be taken prisoners. And he also says 
he will be responsible to you for removing your child 
to his English home. My parents think Colonel Ean- 
ney is right and urge me to go with Bessie ; and 
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Pastor Joseph says you would desire your little one 
to go with your friend where by no possible chance 
the war could reach her. And so, while my heart is 
torn with its desire to abide with Johann and Sophia, 
I decide to go with Colonel Ranney as governess for 
his daughters, and to keep my vows to you regarding 
Bessie. She has scarcely been out of my sight since 
you left her in my care, and, while she is almost wild 
with the joy of starting for Hazel-CliJQE to-morrow 
with Kate and Alice, I think she would not go with- 
out her Christine. There will not be time to hear 
from you, but, as I am taking Bessie to your friend's 
house, and out of harm's way, my conscience teUs me 
you will approve. But I shall feel more at ease as 
soon as you and Madam Yassar are in England. 
Colonel Eanney said he would send a letter by this 
day's post urging you to start at once for Hazel-Cliff. 
It is evening, and my mother is packing Bessie's 
trunk, that we may be ready for the morning-train to 
Mayence, and from there we shall go down the beau- 
tiful Rhine that I have so longed to see ever since I 
was a child. 

" ^ Although there are many things for my hands 
to do before I can sleep, I must steal time enough to 
tell you how very kind and thoughtful your friend 
has been of my welfare. He is pleased to say his 
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daughters have made such good progress in learning 
German of me that he shall wish me to remain with 
them several years, and that I shall study with the 
masters who will be employed at Hazel-Cliff, and 
every summer I may bring the young ladies to my 
father's farm. 

"^And, more wonderful yet, the good colonel 
says my teaching is worth more than the sum you 
bade me ask, and that he shall give me two hundred 
pounds a year. Half of that sum will be a f ortime 
to Johann and Sophia, who can now hire a strong 
woman to mind the dairy and work upon the farm. 
Does it not read like a f aiiy-tale, my friend ? And I 
have not yet told all of Colonel Eanney's goodness ; 
he said this morning I would need a dress to travel in 
England quite unlike those worn by girls in Germany, 
and begged me to go with Alice and her maid to try 
a costume which he had ordered for me three days 
ago, when first he thought of leaving Baden. It was 
sent up this evening, and the pretty over-dress of 
gray wool and the skirt of darker silk look so like 
the wardrobe of a lady that your little friend will 
not know Tierself when she puts it on with the hat, 
which matches so nicely. Colonel Kanney has been 
so long used to being rich that he knows not how 
great the happiness a little money can give. But why 
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do I talk of pleasure in anew costame when bo many 
brave men are dying, and this hateful war brings so 
mucb misery to so many homes ? 

" * Indeed, Ilerr Vassar, it is not the dress which 
pleases me, but the generous thoughtfulness of your 
friend, who wishes me not to enter his country in a 
costume which would betray my rank ; and so I kiss 
my silver chains and arrows, and lay them away with 
my silk bodice and blue kirtles, wondering if I shall 
ever wear them again. I dare not ask who will tend 
the flowers, spin the flax, and turn the bleaching webs 
when I am gone, but Colonel Eanney says there will 
be so many pleasant duties for me in the large Eng- 
lish house that I shall have no regrets for the dear 
Rhineland, and the simple pleasures of my father's 
farm. 

" ^ You will grieve to know that Conrad Kleist 
has enlisted. He went away last week, and he has so 
long been like an elder brother to me, that I should 
sadly miss him, if I remained in Oberbeum ; and, if 
he were here, my heart tells me he would say, " Chris- 
tine, do not go to the Englishman's home, where the 
skies are always dropping tears, and where the people 
are so cold and proud." 

" ^ Alas, Herr Vassar, Conrad has not been his kind 
old self since you left Baden. He seldom brought his 
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violin to the farm, and, when I asked him the reason, 
he said : " I am not needed to entertain thine English 
friends;" and, when I told him that I tiaissed the 
reading and music of my brother Conrad, he hastily 
left the porch without an adieu, and ran down the hill- 
path as if in anger. Conrad only came up once again 
to tell me he was going to give his life, if it were 
needed, to keep the French from invading our dear 
Fatherland. 

"^Conrad has been my friend and teacher ever 
since I was a little girl in the parish school, and many 
times when my parents wished me to marry him I 
searched my heart for that kind of love which makes 
marriage right, but it was not there, and it would not 
come, although I do so greatly desire to please my 
parents. 

" ^ The absence in Heidelberg showed me that I 
loved Conrad only as a grateful sister would love an 
older brother, who had been patient in teaching her. 
It has often seemed as if Conrad thought I owed him 
my love, because of his great kindness, but I could not 
repay him by marrying. If he saw I only served him 
in duty, he would be angry and jealous, and we should 
both be miserable. Conrad has much learning and 
he is very brave, but he never forgets or forgives an 
injury. I am afraid it was not so much love for the 
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Fatherland that made him enlist as jealousy of mj 
new friends and hatred of the French nation. But 
I shall pray every day that Conrad may return safely 
from the war, and perhaps when we meet again he 
will be quite content to think of me as a sister ; and 
I trust the good God will show us both what is right. 
And now, indeed, I must say good-by and good-night, 
until we meet in England, which I hope may be very 
soon. ' 

" ^ Really, our little German friend seems destined 
to create a sensation,' exclaimed Madam Yassar, when 
we had finished the reading of Christine's letter ; " I 
thought we were helping to educate her for Conrad 
• that she might be his equal ; and now her hesitation 
and coquetry have sent him off to be killed by the 
French I If she finds out too late that she loved her 
patient teacher, I shall reserve my pity for some 
one who has a keener appreciation of the fitness of 
things.' " 

" Allow me to echo the sentiments of Madam Vas- 
rar," I broke in somewhat warmly upon my friend's 
narration ; " I believe Christine made the great mis- 
take of her life in permitting Conrad to leave her in 
anger. He would have appreciated her love and 
her accomplishments, and he was not far enough 
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above her socially to look down upon her humble 
birth." 

*^Then I shall say to you, as I did to Madam 
Vassar — ^you are unjust to Christine. Has she not 
through aU her years of waiting and trial insisted 
that her feeling for Conrad was simply gratitude and 
sisterly regard? And that, if she married him, it 
would be because her parents wished such a union ? 
Our sympathy and esteem for Conrad made us hope- 
ful that his devotion would be rewarded with Chris- 
tine's love, but, so far as I can discover, she has been 
discreet, consistent, and true in all her relations." 
And then Madam Vassar, without acknowledging her 
hasty judgment of Christine to be without reason, 
asked : 

" * Do you believe it was necessary for Colonel 
Kanney to rush away from Baden with the first alarm 
of the war, and carry off our Bessie as if she were 
contraband?' 

" I replied that doubtless the dangers were exag- 
gerated in the colonel's mind by the prevailing panic ; 
and possibly he was willing to accept the general con- 
fusion of affairs as an excuse for securing so good a 
teacher as Christine had proved, to accompany his girls 
to England. She could hardly have been induced to 
go if the necessity for Bessie to leave Baden had not 

6 
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been urged with other reasons. But, as I asked my wife 
not to judge the colonel until she had read his letter, 
I now make the same request of you." And then 
Herr Vassar opened and read : 

" * My deab Fbiend : I am starting quite suddenly 
for England. I shall leave here early in the morning, 
and shall carry off your little girl and keep her as a 
hostage for the fulfillment of your promised visit. 
If you ask me seriously if I am flying because of ap- 
prehended danger, I should feel obliged to answer no. 
But there is such a general stampede of English and 
American visitors from Baden, and such universal 
discomfort and excitement, that I feel compelled to 
remove my own daughters to the quiet seclusion of 
Hazel-ClifE. And then it seems so unsoldier-like to 
sit here in idleness and watch the conflict, that I long 
to be on neutral ground, where, at least, I can make 
a pretense of^ working. Moreover, one can never 
foresee the chances of war; the straggles between 
France and Germany are always fierce, bitter, and of 
long continuance. Prussia has a multitude of imagi- 
nary wrongs to wipe out, and France will fight for a 
chivalrous sentiment, or for the excitement of action 
at any time. Napoleon will endeavor to sustain the 
prestige of his name, and I fancy he will not be sorry 
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to divert the attention of his troops from Paris. 
This attack npon Prussia may save another revolu- 
tion. If the conflict should sweep up and down the 
banks of the Ehine, as it has in former years, this 
may be the most favorable opportunity for escaping 
from its possible perils. I cannot remove my daugh- 
ters and leave your Bessie, not knowing how soon you 
may be able to protect her ; and, moreover, I particu- 
larly desire that -^ova protege Miss Pollen may accom- 
pany us to England. She has proved a most efficient 
teacher and desirable companion for Alice and Kate ; 
she ha& a healthful influence over them in many ways, 
and they are very fond of her. But of course no 
arguments could induce Miss FoUen to go with us did 
she not believe the fulfillment of your wishes in re- 
gard to Bessie required it. She is a truly conscien- 
tious young lady. 

"^Now, my dear friend, I need not remind you 
and Madam Vassaf of your promise to visit Hazel- 
Cliff, for I have made your coming a necessity ; but 
I hope your stay can be made a pleasure. There is a 
large and excellent library in the manor-house, selected 
by one of my ancestors, whose life was devoted to 
literature; you can spend as many hours each day in 
study as you choose. There are game-preserves if 
you are fond of shooting; there are horses for the 
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saddle, and my estate is in the heart of England's 
finest scenery. I shall take pleasure in renewing my 
acquaintance with the inhabitants and the natural 
features of our county, if I can have your support 
and encouragement in the first weeks of my home- 
coming, 

" ^ To tell the truth, I would rather espouse the 
Prussian cause, and buckle on my soldier's armor, than 
take up the duties again of a country gentleman ; and, 
if it were not for my poor girls, I'm afraid Hazel- 
Cliff would have the go-by until this war is over. 
Have I not given reasons enough why you should 
cut short your stay in Saxony and give the remainder 
of your holiday to England ? Believing that I have, 
and praying for the immediate acceptance of my invi- 
tation, I remain yours in friendly bonds, 

" ^ Caeleton Kanney.' 

" ^ P. S. I have been amusing myself since you 
went away in tracing the relationship of joxxr pro- 
tege to one Herr FoUen, who wrote some admirable 
poems early in the present century ; and I find this 
poet was also a soldier and a teache]!'. I also find 
that another member of the family has made for 
himself an honorable name in your country. This 
relationship of Miss Pollen to poets and men of 
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letters interests me, because I am so firm a believer 
in inherited tastes and talents, that I could not be- 
lieve Christine's natural graces dropped down upon 
her. Tou see she has a better claim to the title of 
lady than many whose fathers have bought their posi- 
tion with gold.' " 



x 



CHAPTER X. 



CHSISTINE LEAVES HOME. 



<* And ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves ! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might'* 

Wordsworth. 

" I HAD scarcely finished the reading of Colonel 
Eanney's letter, when Madam Yassar exclaimed with 
characteristic warmth, and a smile that indicated how 
far into the future her feminine fancy had leaped : 

" ^ Your friend is a skiUf ul diplomatist 1 K ever 
he gains a seat in Parliament, he will be a recognized 
power 1 Whatever measure he advocates will be so 
quietly carried that every member will believe it was 
his own ! What possible interest or amusement could 
Colonel Eanney find in tracing Christine's relation- 
ship to poets and scholars ? ' 

" ^ It was a simple and natural thing for a man 
to do who had abundant leisure, and to whom this 
peasant-girl's beauty and culture would be a constant 
surprise. How often, my dear, have we said to each 
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other — Clirlstine's ancestors must have been above 
the ordinary level of peasants ? ' 

*^ ^ Yes, but we did not spend time in assuring our- 
selves of the fact. We did not care whether her 
pure instincts and tastes were inherited, or whether 
she was the first of her race to show intelligence and 
grace. I shall not esteem Christine more highly be- 
cause there have been in some branches of her father's 
family men of culture.' 

" I did not think it best at that time," said Herr 
Yassar, laughing, " to remind my wife of her amiable 
weaknesses regarding ancestry. But you must have 
observed the satisfied smile with which she alludes to 
her imcles, cousins, and brothers, who are judges, sena- 
tors, reverends, and professors ; and so the subject of 
Christine's ancestry was dropped. When my wife 
spoke again, it was to say : 

" * I am glad Colonel Eanney has taken our Bessie 
to England, because I did really wish a plausible ex- 
cuse for visiting Hazel-Cliff; and then it is an inex- 
pressible relief to know that our child is in a quiet 
home, far removed from the contingencies of war.' 

"^Colonel's Kanney's hearty invitation should 
have been a sufficient excuse for our accepting his 
hospitality,' I repL'ed; but nevertheless I was not 
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sorry my friend had taken a step which would oblige 
ns to visit Hazel-Cliff. 

"^We need not hasten,' added Madam Yassar; 
* the mineral-waters are beneficial to me, and the se- 
clusion of this spa is so advantageous for your writ- 
ing, and we are surely safe among these mountains of 
rock.' 

" ^ Safe as we would be in England,' I replied ; 
^ but, if the war between France and Germany is of 
long continuance, and the contests are fierce, we may 
have some difficulty in getting away from this little 
spa, and some annoyance in securing money from our 
bankers; however, I fancy we may remain here safely 
several weeks longer.' 

" And then we sat in silence for a short time ; but 
I knew Madam Yassar's thoughts were, like my own, 
busy with Christine, wondering how her going to 
Hazel-Cliff would affect her future. Madam spoke 
first: 

" * Colonel Eanney pays Christine generously for 
her services, but I am sorry he compelled her to ac- 
cept a gift of clothing. He has placed her under such 
obligations that her future acts cannot be quite spon- 
taneous and unprejudiced. Her native sense of pro- 
priety should have rejected presents from her em- 
ployer.' 
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" ' You must bear in mind, my dear, that Cliris- 
tine has no knowledge of the world ; that, ignorant 
of conventionalities and free from guile herself, she 
would see nothing in the colonel's gift but a natural 
desire for her to appear in lady-like costume before 
his friends and relatives, and thus to vindicate his 
choice of a governess. I think the gift of a suitable 
traveling-dress showed simply delicate consideration 
for an inexperienced girl.' 

" ^ Tou never did see anything that was not patent 
to all eyes,' was my wife's uncomplimentary rejoin- 
der. * Do you know what relatives Colonel Eanney 

has?' 

" ' He has spoken of an invalid sister, but I think 
she does not reside at Hazel-Cliff.' 

"^I do hope there will be a middle-aged female 
relative who can matronize the colonel's establish- 
ment. Christine, as you admit, knows nothing of 
polite society, and, unless she finds at Hazel-Cliff a 
woman generous and high-minded enough to win her 
confidence and protect her, I'm afraid her position 
will be uncomfortable.' 

"*I suppose my natural blindness prevents me 
from seeing why Christine should need the protec- 
tion or surveillance of an elderly woman, when she 
is in the employ of an English gentleman,' I re- 
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marked ; and my wife only nodded assent to the sup- 
position of my mental blindness, and evidently felt 
that efforts to enlighten me wonld be useless, but, 
while she permitted me to resume my writing, she 
was turning over her own fears and fancies, and oo- 
casionally interrupted my work with irrelevant re- 
marks, such as, * I wonder if Christine will be treated 
as an equal when she reaches Hazel-Giff!' — ^and 
again : ^ She ought to have a black-silk dress, and 
some pretty, fanciful stuffs for evening. I must at- 
tend to her needs if she has no one else to advise her.' 
Silence lasted perhaps for ten minutes, while I added 
a few sentences to my * art-notes,' and again madam's 
voice broke the flow of my thought : 

" * Christine will fail to meet the expectation of 
Colonel Kanney ; she will not bear transplanting. As 
a wild-flower, she was charming, but, brought into 
comparison with high-bred English ladies, she will 
suffer.' 

" At this point I was compelled to drop my pen 
and make answer. 'Does the mountain-ash suffer 
when placed beside the cultivated tulip-tree ? Do the 
wild columbine and convolvulus lose their power to 
charm when contrasted with carefully-trained favor- 
ites of the garden ? Christine will have a grace and 
sweetness as distinctively her own as any artistically 
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educated English ladj, and she will turn the hard and 
narrow grooves of conventional life into flowing and 
beautiful curves. I have no fears lest Christine's na- 
tive good sense should forsake her.' 

"But Madam Vassar smiled incredulously, and 
shook her head with a little sigh, saying : ' We shall 
see!' There was, however, a volume of superior 
wisdom concentrated in that short sentence. Then 
she reminded me of a promise we had made to join 
several friends in an excursion to the Winterberg, 
and the rugged beauties of the scenery gave us such 
food for conversation during the day that Christine's 
fortunes were not discussed ; but Madam Vassar did 
not sleep, you may be sure, until she had written a 
letter to our protege^ overflowing with motherly in- 
structions regarding her deportment, her dress, and 
the care of our child. 

" While waiting at Shandau, watching the progress 
of the war, and busy with work which I desired to 
publish before the Christmas holidays, we received 
several letters from Christine, from which I shall 
read you such extracts as will show you her delicate 
perceptions^ her love of natural scenery, her apprecia- 
tion of art, and some glimpses of her inner life. 

" ^It was very hard, the parting from my parents,' 
>vrote Christine, * though they spoke constantly such 
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words of cheer, and wore such happy smiles upon their 
faces, as if their hearts were glad ; and, indeed, they 
do rejoice because I have found work that not only 
brings me pleasure and content, but brings to them so 
much money. The good mother was awake with the 
dawn, and packed a hamper of such cakes, sweetmeats, 
and fruits, as children love, for Bessie, and busied her 
hands with doing little things for me until the carriage 
came. Then, for my mother's sake, I held back my 
tears, until I could no longer see the dear farmhouse, 
nor the hills I so much love, nor the noisy stream, 
where I used to sail the little boats that Ludwig made 
for me, nor the gay town of Baden, but I seemed to 
see them all through a cloud of mist like that which 
shrouds the mountains before the rain comes down, 
and yet I knew the sun was shining. And when at 
last we were seated in the cars, and all the dear, famil- 
iar landscape had faded from my sight, it seemed as 
though my heart could no longer contain its tears, 
but I would not permit them to fall before Colonel 
Ranney and the young ladies, lest they should think 
me ungrateful for all their kindness ; and, besides, I 
wished to keep my eyes clear, that I might make 
pictures of my dear Fatherland to carry away in my 
memory. I think Colonel Eanney knew there must 
be great sadness for me in leaving my home, for he 
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allowed me to be quite silent in my comer of the car- 
riage, and amused the young ladies with talking and 
reading. 

" ^ When we were fairly on board the Rhine 
steamer, gliding swiftly down the beautiful river, 
between hills covered with vineyards and trees, and 
among mountains whose gray heads seemed to rest 
against the clouds, the pleasure was all so new to me, 
it began to show in my eyes. And then Colonel Ran- 
ney was so very thoughtful, describing to me every 
ruin that we passed, telling me the history of each cas- 
tle, and of the terrible wars which have so many times 
swept over this charming Rhineland ever since the 
ancient Romans held possession, that my grief gave 
place to gladness, and I thought only of the pleasure 
Johann and Sophia would have in the new life just 
unfolding for their child. 

" ^ I know you and Madam Vassar have seen the 
Rhine, but you could not feel such pride in its swift- 
ly-rushing waters, in the quaint villages that nestle 
in among the mountains, in the grand old castles 
and modem villas, and fields of corn and vines that 
creep down to the water's edge, as I did, because you 
know all these things are a part of my own country, 
and our dear Fatherland is so small that every true 
German loves it with a different love from what an 
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American could feel for it ; you have so many mighty 
rivers and lofty mountain-ranges, such immense prai- 
ries and such wonderful cascades, it is impossible you 
should know what loving pride we concentrate on our 
small possessions. 

" ^ We left the Ehine steamer at Bonn, because 
Colonel Eanney thought I would like fo see the birth- 
place of our dear Beethoven. I thank him so much in 
my heart, because now I understand better the spirit 
of the old master's compositions. Did he not weave 
into them the rhythm of the flowing water ; the lan- 
guage of the winds that sweep down from the Seben- 
gebirge ; the whispering of the trees to each other ; 
the voices of the inerry boatmen, who. take the har- 
vests of com and wine from the vineyards, and the 
great rafts of forest-trees felled in the mountains; 
and all the pleasant sounds that float down with the 
river? Truly, my dear friend, I shall never again 
hear one passage of Beethoven's music without seeing 
all the wonderful beauty on both sides of the Rhine, 
and heanng the soft metrical flow of its waters. 

" ^ We spent two nights and a day in Bonn ; our 
hotel seiemed like a palace^ and its lovely garden was 
close by the river's edge. From my window I could 
see the Seven Mountains, and a broad sweep of the 
river, with many villages upon the hillsides. We 
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went to see the house where Beethoven was born, and 
also to see a bronze statue of him which stands in 
Miinster-PIatz, and to the library of the university ; 
and then we took a long drive, which gave ujs such 
delightful views of the country that my heart was too 
full of the pleasure of seeing. I felt almost op- 
pressed with joy in the beauty our good God had 
spread so freely around us. 

" ^ From Bonn we went to Cologne by rail, where 
we only stopped two or three hours, just long enough 
to see its magnificent cathedral. Colonel Eanney 
had seen it many times before, but he never minds 
any inconvenience to himself when he can show his 
daughters some new and interesting object. I have 
never seen any work of man's hands half so grand 
and beautiful as this cathedral. It made me think 
of Heiligenberg and of great poems. You will ask, 
perhaps, what possible likeness there can be in a ca- 
thedral to a mountain or a poem ; and I can only say, 
mountains seem to me the noblest of God's physical 
creations, just as a cathedral seems the grandest work 
of man. And in the harmony of its proportions, the 
beauty of its carvings, and the peaceful thoughts it 
brought me, it was like a poem. So long has the ca- 
thedral stood, and so fresh and strong it looks, it 
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seemed to say, " All that is great must triumph over 
dying." 

" *I saw nothing of the country as we flew along 
from Cologne to Brussels, because I was too tired 
to look, and too sad with thinking that every min- 
ute took me farther away from the dear Father- 
land and the beautiful Rhine. When we reached 
Binissels, it was so wearisome and confusing to hear a 
strange language that I could not keep4he tears from 
falling, and I was grateful to the darkness of the night 
because it concealed them from Colonel Eanney, whoso 
kindness through the journey had been unfailing. 
The young ladies and Bessie were tired, too, and just 
a little impatient, and in trying to make them com- 
fortable I forgot my own homesickness. In the sun- 
shine of the next morning, Brussels did not seem 
so far away from all that was pleasant, and the 
French la^jiguage did not sound so strange and bar- 
barous when I heard Colonel Ranney speaking it as 
easily as if he knew no other. Conrad would never 
teach me French because he so much disliked ev- 
erything belonging to France, but I shall try to 
learn it from the -masters who will be employed for 
Alice and Elate. It may be very useful for me at 
some time. We visited the Palais des Beaux Arts, 
and saw a great many pictures, but there were only a 
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few that I thought sprung from the artists' souls ; I 
know not how you would say it, but I think an artist 
must feel obliged to find expression in color for his 
great thoughts, just as a poet must have rhythm or 
metre, and a musical composer must have concord and 
sound. Too many of the pictures in Brussels seemed 
as if painted mechanically without an inspired feel- 
ing or a great motive. We went from the Palais des 
Beaux Arts to the studio of Verboeckhoven, where 
we saw several studies of sheep, farm-yards, and rural 
life, that seemed to me very like Nature, and were 
painted with great care and love. And then we were 
driven at the sunset hour to the Bois de la Cambre 
through long avenues of trees, and we saw many peo- 
ple who had come in carriages, on horses, and on foot, 
to enjoy the sweet odors of the wood, and to hear 
the music. It was a gay scene, and seemed so much 
like Baden that I could not help living over all the 
long evenings, when Conrad Kleist taught me to love 
music, and I wondered what poor Conrad would do 
without his violin. 

" ^ The second day of our stay in Brussels we 
visited a lace-manufactory, and my heart was deeply 
touched by seeing so many pale women, bending over 
the large cushions, covered with the foundation-mesh- 
es into which they weave the delicate patterns ; and 
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after weeks of patient kbor, the lovely shawl or 
sacque is completed, and the happy rich lady wears it, 
without a thought of the many headaches and heart- 
aches woven into it by the poor tired women. It was 
dark and cheerless in the large room where the 
weavers wrought, and ihey never laughed or talked 
over their work, while outside the air, and sunshine, 
and flowers were sweet as if there were no hard toil 
in dark and stifled places. 1 told Colonel Eanney it 
was wrong for rich ladies to wear these fine laces, 
which cost the poor weavers so much toil, and often 
the loss of sight ; but he said if the rich should refuse 
to buy the laces, many of these poor women might 
find no employ, and no other way of earning bread 
for their children ; and he very kindly showed me 
how the extravagance of the wealthy, who care for 
little but attiring themselves in costly fabrics, was 
made a blessing to the poor by creating a demand for 
their labor.' " 

" And so Colonel Kanney mingles with his inter- 
pretation of Mrs. Bro^vning's poetry lessons in politi- 
cal economy 1 It is somewhat rare, I should say, to 
find a gentleman so desirous of elevating his daugh- 
ters' governess as to take upon himself her intellect- 
ual training ! " 
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"Nothing seems to me more natural," replied 
Herr Vassar, " when I consider the colonel's leism*e, 
his goodness, and the interest with which Christine 
inspired myself and Madam Vassar." 

It was useless to contend with Graham Vassar. 
He spoke always in such a way of Colonel Eanney as 
to carry straight to my heart a conviction of his 
entire faith in his friend. I could only wait for the 
developing of Christine's story in her own artless 
letters. 



CHAPTEE XL 

SOME TALK ABOUT ART. 

" I can repeople with the past — ^and of 
The present) there is still for eye and thought, 
And meditation chastened down, enough/' 

" ' Tou know all about the route from Brussels to 
Ostend/ wrote Christine, from London. *And you 
have crossed the channel, too— so I shall say but little 
about that part of my journey. And, indeed, you 
know vastly more about the places I have already 
described than I could learn in once seeing them; 
but then you have so kindly urged me to give you my 
impressions of the scenery, the cities, and the works 
of art which are all new to me, that I obey, knowing 
you will not laugh at my ignorance, and that you will 
endeavor to correct my taste and my judgment when 
they are false. It looked a desolate country from 
Brussels to Ostend — ^all parts so flat and exactly alike 
and I thought the people must sigh for mountains ; 
they seem to take pride in their tall poplar-trees, 
which grow in long rows by the roadside, looking 
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as weird and sad as if they knew they were good 
neither for shade nor beauty. At first I thought the 
windmills were picturesque as they tossed their long 
arms about, but they were so nnmerous as to lose their 
novel effect before the journey was half made. The 
only features of the route which looked familiar were 
the many acres of hop-vines, and the webs of linen 
bleaching on the grass ; they made me think of the 
Oberbeum Valley with its fields of flax, and my own 
little spinning-wheel, and the sunny porch of my 
father's chaletj where Conrad Kleist used often to 
read aloud or to play on his violin while I spun. And 
do you remember that, when sitting in the porch, I 
told you of Ludwig and of my unhappy love ? Then, 
after many hours of travel, we came to the channel, 
which I suppose must look like the sea'; and, as there 
had been a liigh wind during the night, and the great 
hungry-looking waves were coming in all crested with 
foam and sparkling like icicles. Colonel Banney said 
we would wait at Ostend until the sea was more quiet, 
for he wished us to enjoy the sail. And I was glad 
to wait that I might better comprehend the sea. It 
seemed more solitary and grand even than high 
mountains, though there were many ships sailing to 
and fro upon it. But Colonel Eanney says, in the 
voyage to America or India, one may sail many days 
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without seeing a ship or a sign of life ; and then it is 
that one feels the yastness and solitude of the sea, and 
seems drawn nearer to God, when only the sky, the 
clouds, and the water speak of his power and majesty. 
If I could hear every day the sobbing sound of the 
waves as they break upon the shore, and could look 
off upon a boundless stretch of glimmering water that 
reflected every sxmbeam and every doud, I might 
grow so used to the grandeur as not to feel oppressed 
by it ; but I felt like weeping when I stood by the sea 
at Ostend. 

" ' We walked at the sunset hour the entire length 
of the sea-wall, which is so far above the water that 
from it we got fine views of the channel, the bridge, 
and the town. This wall is a fashionable promenade, 
and, as there were many visitors in Ostend who came 
for the sea-bathing, we met crowds of handsomely- 
dressed ladies, soldiers in uniform, and little children 
with their bonnes. How full this world is of people 
who have nothing to do but seek pleasure I and how 
full also of people whose burdens seem so hard to 
bear I Why has the good God made such a difference 
in his children ? 

" ^ But we had such a wonderful display of color 
on the clouds, just as the sun was sinking out of sight, 
as made me forget the strangeness of the scene, and 
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all the people moving up and down. The sky was 
overcast with dark-gray clouds before the sun neared 
the horizon, and then suddenly their upper edges be- 
came golden, and, while we watched the transfiguring 
effect, they changed from gold to crimson, and floated 
away in ihin masses over the entire height and breadth 
of the sky. Sut what made the sunset so glorious and 
so strange to me was the reproduction of it in the sea. 
It was as if we stood midway between two skies, and 
everywhere above and below floated the pink and 
golden clouds. We were all, even Alice, Kate, and 
Bessie, made so quiet by the beautiful sunset that not 
until the brilliant colors had faded from the sea and 
sky did Colonel Eanney speak, and then I knew his 
thoughts, like mine, had wandered to the beloved 
St. John's visions, for he said, as if thinking aloud : 
" And I saw another mighty angel come down from 
heaven, clothed with a cloud, and a rainbow was 
upon his head, and his face was as it were the sun, 
and his feet as pillars of fire." Then I gained cour- 
age to teU him how the wonderful sunset had made 
me think of the holy Jerusalem, whose light was like 
unto a stone, most precious, even like a jasper-stone, 
clear as crystal. 

" ^ And, while walking back to our hotel, Colonel 
Ranney told me of the sunsets he had seen in the Cri- 
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mea, in Italy, and among the Alps. Ton know how well 
he talks, but you cannot quite comprehend what a de- 
light it is for me to listen, because all your life has 
been spent with educated people, while I have known 
only you, and Madam Yassar, and Conrad, who cared 
for books, imtil you brought your friend to my father's 
chalet, 

" * I think Colonel Ranney knows how gladly I lis- 
ten when he talks, for he often tells me now such 
pleasant bits of his many journeys, of his life in the 
army, and of his childhood. He describes the scenery 
and^ customs of his own country, and has much to say 
about the English poets and prose writers ; it mupt 
be because he wishes to make me so familiar with his 
native language and literature that I shall not be con- 
stantly making mistakes when I reach Hazel-Cliff. 

*< • We spent one night at the H6tel de France, in 
Ostend, and in the evening when we were gathered 
in the parlor a young German lady played some pas- 
sages from the compositions of Chopin and Mozart, 
and two or three of Beethoven's best sonatas. Her exe- 
cution was very brilliant, and she made the piano 
speak the thoughts that were set to music in such a 
way that we knew her soul must be filled with the 
spirit of the masters. When she ceased from playing, 
she came by chance to sit upon a chair close by me, 
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and I could not help thanking her for the music, and 
the dear memories it awakened. I told her Beethoven's 
compositions were more delightful to me, and more 
easily comprehended, because I had just come from 
his birthplace, and had heard the sweet sounds of the 
flowing Rhine, which the great master had simply ar- 
ranged so that a piano might echo them. 

" ' She seemed pleased with my thanks, and then we 
talked about music and our dear German composers, 
whom, thanks to : Conrad, I knew something about. 
And she told me music was to be her profession, and 
that she had studied with Liszt, and was soon to make 
her debut in Berlin. You may imagine, dear Herr 
Vassar, that the memories of the sunset, of Colonel 
Ranney's talk, and of Mademoiselle Hoffman's music, 
fillisd my soul with pleasant pictures, until I was lost 
in sleep. 

" ^ Now I shall tell you nothing more about the 
joumey to London, save this, there was for me no 
beauty in the sea, after we had sailed a little way from 
Ostend, because I was too ill to raise my head. Col- 
onel Eanney said the sea was "chopped," you will 
know what that meaus ; and, when we reached Dover 
and were again flying along in a railway-carriage, my 
head was sick, and I scarcelv dared raise it from the 
cushions, and, besides, I wished not to gain my first 
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impressions of England from the hasty glimpses I 
could catch while tmveling by rail. 

" ' We were met at the Langham Hotel by Colonel 
Eanney's sister, Mrs. Selwyn James. Her husband 
is in the Civil Service and is stationed at Gibraltar ; 
Madam James is spending the summer in England, 
and will accompany us to Hazel-Cliff. She is older 
than her brother, and is very handsome and high- 
bred, though she is not so affable and obliging to 
others as I thought all real ladies were. It seems 
such an easy thing for the rich and fortunate to be 
kind and gentle that I understood not why Madam 
James should be cold and haughty, and should always 
forget my name, and speak of me as " that young per- 
son." 

" ' She wants every one to do what is pleasing 
to her, and she finds much fault with the dresses of 
Alice and £!ate, and says we must remain in London 
imtil new wardrobes can be made for them. And 
when Colonel Eanney told his sister that he desired 
his daughters to dress simply as school-girls for several 
years, she said it was quite right they should ; but 
even school-girls, who would see the best families in 
the county, should have some style. 

" ^ Madam James will have her own way in many 
things, and Colonel Eanney seems to yield to her 
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rather to avoid discussion, than because her way is 
pleasing to him, and she keeps him so occupied that 
he has little time for his daughters. In the morning 
Madam James goes with us to see the galleries, and 
other fine shows of London, but she so constantly and 
loudly gives her own opinion of the pictures and works 
of art, not appearing to remember that her brother has 
spent much time in Italy, and that his judgment is 
quite as intelligent as her own, that much of my 
pleasure in the galleries is spoiled. I am left in 
charge of the young ladies and Bessie in the evening, 
while Colonel Banney takes Madam James to some 
place of amusement, and then we talk over what we 
have seen in the morning, and I write out a little his- 
tory of it, so that the pictures may not fade from my 
memory. This London appears to me almost bound- 
less, it has so many streets and squares, looking exactly 
the one like the other, and every building is so stained 
with smoke and soot, that a stranger might be lost 
here almost as easily as in the Black Forest. 

" ^ It is very lonely in its greatness, and the rich 
people look cold and proud, as we see them riding in 
Hyde Park, and the poor seem to have no pleasures. 
If it were not for the beautiful parks and the many 
open squares, where the pale English sunshine falls 
upon trees, and grass, and flowers, I would rather live 
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in the deptlis of our forest than in London. You 
must have seen in Germany how cheerful are the very 
poor — ^how they gather in groups under the wayside 
trees to eat their black bread and to drink their beer, 
and with what content they smoke and chat. Then 
there is always music somewhere which they can en- 
joy without money, and that gives them something to 
think about besides their poverty ; but in London the 
very poor live in dark alleys and cellars, and they do 
not come out' to the squares and public gardens to eat 
and drink with each other, and there is no music in 
the open air, and no concert-hall where they can afford 
the price ! It must be so dreary for them to work 
hard all day without sunshine and music, and perhaps 
that is one reason why they look so sad and hopeless. 
" ^ Colonel Eanney took us to Co vent Garden Mar- 
ket in the early morning, because he wished his daugh- 
ters to see how large a part of the people are obliged to 
work for their daily bread; and we went directly 
from the market to the National Gallery, without 
Madam James. But soon Colonel Eanney was obliged 
to take his daughters to meet their aunt in Baker 
Street, where they were to sit for photographs, and I 
was left alone to study the paintings of the dear old 
masters — ^I should not say alone, for Bessie was with 
me, and she is always happy when holding my hand, 
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even if she cannot compreliend the picture I am study- 
ing, and I take a pleasant story-boot in my reticule 
that she may amuse herself with reading when she is 
tired of pictures. 

" 'I was so absorbed in reverent admiration of the 
paintings by Eaphael, Titian, and Guido Eeni, and 
in trying to recall tlie history of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, in order to discover some reason for the earnest 
thought and cultivation of its artists, that I forgot 
how rapidly the houi's were going by until Bessie re- 
minded me that she had finished her book and was 
hungry. Then we- took a cab, as Colonel Kanney had 
directed, and rode back to our hotel. 

# 

" ^ At dinner (you know we always dine quite by 
ourselves in a little parlor) I asked Colonel Eanney if 
the old masters were devotedly pious men— so many 
of their works seemed to me the expression of deeply 
religious thought, and he replied, " There were doubt- 
less many among them who were very true and sin- 
gle-minded, and whose lives were consecrated to the 
development of their ideals, as, for instance, Fra An- 
gelico and Fra Bartolomeo; and there were many 
others, distinguished not only for their skill in por- 
traying sacred subjects, but for their piety." 

"'Then Madam James, who seems greatly to 
enjoy differing from her brother, said : 
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a ( ic Yery wicked men painted cliarmmg Madonnas 
and saints, and treated purely religions subjects in a 
way which shows that art has no power to purify in- 
dividual life, or to elevate the moral tone of society. 
Did not Lippi, a Carmelite monk, abuse the confidence 
placed in him by the lady-abbess of a convent, and elope 
with the beautiful nun who sat to him for the model 
of a saint i Lucretia Buti was not the only woman 
who suffered from his cruel treacheiy and inconstancy, 
and yet Lippi was not punished by those in authority, 
and his impure life did not prevent him from painting 
lovely and innocent looking faces. Leonardo was a 
vain, worldly man, yet he conceived and painted a 
face of Christ wliich comes nearer to our ideal of the 
divine than the creation of any other master, and his 
Mona Lisa is one of the purest and loveliest faces 
which live on canvas. Andrea del Sarto was akin to 
his brother artists in weakness, vanity, and crime, as 
well as in the power to portray beauty and innocence. 
And I might add to these many more names, eminent 
for artistic talent, but entirely wanting in purity of 
life — enough to prove that art has never been a moral 
lever. 

" ' " I fancy human nature was much the same in 
the sixteenth century as it is to-day," replied Colonel 
Eanney, "only that then both Church and society 
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permitted many crimes wliich would make men and 
women outlaws now. We must not forget that Savo- 
narola and Luther and Knox lived in this golden age 
of art, and boldly denounced all impurities^ and that 
God especially endowed a few men to paint, to carve, 
and to write in such a manner as to inspire and en- 
courage the generations which succeeded them. Who 
shall say to what extent we are indebted for our own 
decorous, law-abiding civilization, our culture and our 
prosperity, to those men who produced worthy models 
despite the debasing and enervating influences sur- 
rounding them i If men of very impure' lives have 
created works of faultless symmetry, grace, and pu- 
rity, may we not infer that the cultivation of art has a 
tendency to ennoble even its most sensual devotees i 
Like the truths of the Bible, which, in all ages of the 
Church, have been warped, diluted, or ingeniously 
mixed with error to suit men's purposes, yet still re- 
main clear as crystal and eternal, so the highest prin- 
ciples of art may serve for a time man's ignoble uses, 
and yet stand as beacon-lights, luring him into a purer 
atmosphere." 

" ' But Madam James, who seems always to find 
flaws and ugly stains, said, " The ancient Greeks, who 
cultivated art, literature, and science, to the exclusion of 
almost everything else, and who gave to the world the 
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purest models, grew effeminate, laxnrious, and debased, 
mitil they lost position, power, and eonntiy." 

" * " But the decay of the Greek nation was not ow- 
ing to their cultivation of art, but to their luxurious 
habits and debasing morals," replied Colonel Eanney, 
" and moreover ancient Greece flourished long enough 
to plant seeds which have borne fruit in almost every 
age since its decay. The nation still lives in the works 
of Praxiteles, Phidias, Demosthenes, and Plato, and 
who can measure our indebtedness to its sculptors, 
architects, and poets ! " 

" ' Madam James appeared weary of the subject and 
made no reply, but, turning to Alice, she talked to 
her about the new wardrobes and the photographs, 

while Colonel Eanney kindly said to me : 

" ^ " Tou may be sure. Miss Follen, the effect of the 
highest types of beauty upon canvas, or in marble, is 
to refine and ennoble all who behold them." 

'' ' Then he told me the story of the beautiful Vitto- 
ria Colonna, and how her friendship inspired Michael 
Angelo, and he said I must read the life of the great 
Italian, written by my own countryman, Herr Grimm, 
and it would give me a better idea of the spirit of the 
centuries in which he lived, and of the education and 
impelling motives of this great sculptor and poet. 
" ^ Then Colonel Eanney repeated these beautiful 
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lines, which he said were written by Michael Angelo, 
and embodied the spirit of humility and dependence 
upon God, which he believed was characteristic of 
the artist : 

* " Take thou my hearths unwritten page, 

And write thou on it what is wanted there ; 
And hold before it, in lifers daily stage, 

The line of action which it craves in prayer. 
So that, amid the errors of my youth. 
My own shortcomings may not hide the truth.'* ' 



CHAPTER XII. 

OOLONBL BANKET AND HIS 8I8TES. 

" The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flowed in yanity till now.** 

** He is as fall of yalor as of kindness ; 
Princely in both." — Shakespeare. 

Sometimes when characters are introduced into 
this simple story, merely for the purpose of showing 
what influences surrounded Christine, I must turn aside 
from her guileless letters and from Herr Vassar's 
narration, and permit the characters to speak for them- 
selves, a privilege always eagerly accepted by Mrs. 
Selwyn James. 

" You are treating your governess too much as if 
she were the equal and friend of your daughters," re- 
marked that clear-sighted lady to her brother, when 
Christine had taken the girls from the dining-parlor. 

" It has been my intention to make Miss Follen 
the friend of my daughters, and, as she is superior to 
them in intelligence, I wish them to acknowledge it by 
their manner of treating her," replied Colonel Ran- 
ney. 
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" It is all very well, Carleton, for Alice and Kate 
to treat their governess politely, and to be deferential 
even, when she is teaching them German; but is 
there any reason why she should be taken to the gal- 
leries and all the shows of London with her pupils? " 

" The very best of reasons, Clementine ; in the 
first place, I wish to give Miss FoUen every oppor- 
tunity for cultivating her own taste and for gaining 
knowledge, so that she may be better fitted to direct 
the studies of my, daughters ; and, in the second place, 
her intelligent interest in works of art stimulates 
them." 

" Alice and Kate are quick enough without such 
stimidating; and your treatment of Miss FoUen is 
causing her to put on airs." 

*' What are the airs,-pray ? I have observed none." 

" Why, she joins in the conversation, quite as if 
she were an equal, and expresses before you and me 
her opinion of pictures ! It is absurd I what oppor- 
tunity has she had for knowing anything about art ? " 

" Miss Follen had a teacher of unusual cultivation, 
who made her familiar by reading and by photographs 
with the best works of Italian and Dutch masters. 
She has an instinctive love of art, and has studied the 
best specimens of modem German and French paint- 
ings which have been exhibited in Baden." 
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^'£ut her knowledge of art, gained in such a 
doubtful fashion, should not encourage her to criticise 
in the presence of her superiors." 

" You must have noticed that I always draw out 
Miss Follen's opinions by questions — she is naturally 
reticent. I have more confidence in her instinctive 
feeling for a picture, unbiassed as it must be by criti- 
cism, than I have in my own better educated eyes, 
which see a picture too frequently through a medium 
created by Euskin, and certain other dogmatic critics." 

"Your faith in Miss Pollen's unprejudiced in- 
stincts, Carleton, is really too absurd and sentimental 
to excite any .emotion but ridicule; you defer to her 
as if she were a lady, and more than once I have 
observed that my wishes regarding your daughters 
were of no account unless they met the approval of 
your governess." 

" Miss Pollen's abilities, her modesty, and her grace, 
would compel, any gentleman to treat her as a lady. 
I would not employ for the teacher and companion of 
my daughters a person unworthy such deference ; and, 
if sometimes I have waited for Miss Follen's approval 
of your plans for Alice and Kate, it was sioiply be- 
cause, having placed her in authority over them, it 
was right arid polite to consult with her." 

" Really, Carleton, you have picked up the stran- 
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gest notions in the army ! They must have come from 
association with officers and their wives who were 
beneath you socially. I remember our poor dear 
father used to say : ^ Hugh is an -aristocrat, but Carle- 
ton belongs to the people.' If he could have fore- 
seen that Hugh woidd die without heirs, he would 
have educated you differently." 

" the tenantry of Hazel-Cliff have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves that I was not brought up a fine 
gentleman with expectations of inheriting the estate. 
Mingling freely as I have done with common people 
in the army has given me a knowledge of the needs 
of our poor, which could never have been gained from 
other sources." 

"Do not carry out your democratic principles at 

Hazel-Cliff ; if you do, you cannot take the position 

among :the old county families which your birth and 

wealth entitle yoii to." 

" I have no ambition for that entree into society 

which birth and wealth give.' 

" But youjnust accept the position thrust upon 
you by Providence, and I beg you not to startle the 
old families with new-fangled ideas." 

"I shall carry to Hazel-Cliff ideas of right and 
duty which are the fruit of much observation ; and I 
do not mean to sink into the narrow grooves of the 
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fox-hunting, turf-betting country gentleman. My con- 
Bcience has been deeply roused of late regarding the 
duties of English landholders toward their tenants; 
I mean to show mine that my interests are identical 
with theirs." 

" But, Carleton, if you try to break down such 
social barriers as God has raised between the rich and 
the poor, you will only make yourseM unpopular in 
your own rank, without materially benefiting those 
beneath you. Eemember who has said, * The poor ye 
have always with you. ' " 

" Christ was not reminding his disciples of great 
social distinctions when he uttered those words ; they 
were meant to awaken only pity and tenderness, and 
the desire to protect, encourage, and elevate the poor. 
You need not be afraid lest I shall divide the estate of 
my ancestors with the tenants; I shall simply try 
what education and a benevolent interest in all that 
pertains to them can do for those who till the fields 
of Hazel-ClifE. Yet to what better use could I de- 
vote the estate, after providing for my daughters, 
than to make of its large park and pleasure-grounds 
a bread-producing farm for the poor of the county ? " 

" You might as well ask of what use is beauty in 
the world, or why the wealth of the world was not so 
arranged that every man must share alike ! But your 
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question, Carleton, brings up a subject which I have 
been wishing to talk with you about. Who will be 
the mistress of your establishment at Hazel-ClifE ? '' 

" Our sister EUinor will be with us for the present 
— possibly until Alice is old enough to be mistress of 
the household." 

"EUinor is too great an invalid to chaperone the 
girls, or to preside over your family ; she is too amia- 
ble and unsuspecting, and has too little worldly wis- 
dom to manage girls, who are growing into woman- 
hood. I would spend this autumn with you but that 
I really ought to go to Selwyn for a few weeks before 
joining a party of friends in Home, and besides I 
could not endure the severity of your northern cli- 
mate. I must spend the winter as far south as Italy. 
You should marry again, Carleton, and then if you 
have boys bom to you there will be no question as 
to the final disposition of Hazel-Cliff." 

" I shall not go about deliberately seeking a wife, 
Clementine ; but if God should send to me a woman 
whom I could love and honor, and one who would be 
able to direct my daughters, I may marry again." 

"But you are too old for sentimental fancies, 
Carleton, and you must not expect such love to come 
again as you had for poor Kate. Mingle freely with 
the best old county families, and choose an educated 
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young lady from one of them, who will be able to in- 
troduce Alice and Kate into society, and who will pre- 
side wisely and gracefully over your household, and 
you will love her well enough I have no doubt. The 
girls have lived too long already without restraint, 
and the young woman you have selected for govern- 
ess has no authority over them ; indeed, she should 
have some one to keep her in her proper place." 

"Miss Follen will not assume any place in the 
family which she is not encouraged by myself or Elli- 
nor to assume, and, as for authority over the girls, I 
hold myself responsible for their government." 

" Now, you may be' sure,. Carleton, if ever two 
girls managed a father, they manage you. Did I 
not find ihem both sitting in your lap this morning, 
and teasing for an excursion to-morrow, which should 
include Miss Follen i " . 

" Yes, I remember they climbed upon my knees, 
but I have reasons of my own for encouraging fa- 
miliarity and confidence in them. The excursion to 
Dulwich has been long promised, and as it will in- 
volve considerable fatigue, and you are engaged to 
dine with the Gowers to-morrow, I have invited Miss 
Follen to accompany the girls." 

"You are making, trouble for yourself ; Miss Fol- 
len is well enough in her place ; an excellent teacher, 
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I fancy, but Bhe should not be the companion of your 
daughters. What do you kaow of her antecedents 
and her family ? " 

Now, this was a difficult question for Colonel Ean- 
ney to answer ; he did not wish to teU his proud sister 
that Christine's father tilled a small farm, and that 
she had been accustomed to menial service, because 
he kaew Mrs. James's prejudices would make her un- 
just, and he was too ingenuous to warp the truth. 
He merely said : " It is enough for me that Miss Fol- 
len is a lady, unassuming, graceful, and accomplished, 
and abundantly able to teach all I shall require of 
her ; " and, happily for the colonel, the return of Alice 
and Kate to the parlor made further discussion impos- 
sible. 

A few sentences regarding the family history will 
give a sufficient reason for the wide differences of 
opinion between Colonel Eanney and his sister, Mrs. 
James. Their father, a quiet, book-loving country 
gentleman, was first married to the Honorable Miss 
Kendric, an ambitious and highly aristocratic young 
lady, who considered the large estate of Hazel-Cliff 
and its handsome and cultivated proprietor an equiva- 
lent for her superior birth. It was well known that 
Lord Kendric's character would bear no such investi- 
gation as honest Hugh Eanney's, and that heavy 
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mortgages rested on the grand old oaks in Kendric 
Park, but there were the title and the privileges it 
conferred to balance the more tangible possessions of 
Hugh Banney. The Honorable Gertrude Kendric 
lived long enough to leave lasting impressions of her 
elegance and the rank of her family upon the minds 
of her two children, Hugh and Clementine, whose 
dispositions and tastes were also an heir-loom from 
their mother, and was then laid away in the handsome 
tomb of the Kendrics. 

After a becoming period of real mourning for the 
high-bom lady who had given his home an air of 
style and grandeur, Hugh Eanney married again. His 
second wife was a quiet Christian lady, the daughter 
of a rector. She was accomplished and home-loving, 
but not a lover of society, and her children, Carleton 
and EUinor, inherited little of that pride of family 
which distinguished the elder brother and sister. 

Carleton was early taught that as younger son he 
must be educated for a profession, and Ellinor knew 
that her fortune would depend upon the yearly sav- 
ings of her father. Hugh would inherit the estate, 
and a small property belonging to the Honorable Ger- 
trude descended to her only daughter. Miss Clemen- 
tine spent the larger part of her girlhood with her 
titled relatives, and married young a gentleman 
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whose chief attractions were ancestral blood and great 
expectations of a baronetcy. Mr. Selwyn James re- 
ceived a lucrative appointment in the Civil Service 
through the influence of his family and Madam had 
managed her affairs so admirably that she usually 
spent "the season" in London, made frequent jour- 
neys to Italy, Paris, and the Alps, spending just that 
portion of her time where her husband was sta- 
tioned which would not interfere with her reputa- 
tion as a woman of fashion and style. She lived on 
that upper wave of society which seems so uncon- 
scious of the undercurrents. Colonel Eanney's life 
had been active, and until he was thirty-five it had 
been passed entirely without expectations beyond 
military honors. Perhaps few younger sons of old 
wealthy families ever cared, less for fortune and that 
kind of distinction which is the outgrowth of it. He 
was generous and noble in all his impulses, inclined 
to avoid responsibility xmtil it was thrust upon him, 
and then assuming it with conscientious zeal. 

Colonel Ranney had little in common with Mrs. 
James, and would gladly have avoided the meeting in 
London had he not desired to throw around Christine 
every protection which the world would consider neces- 
sary ; and for the same reason he had invited his half- 
sister to go with them to Hazel-Cliff for a short visit. 
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Ellinor Bannej was as unlike Mrs. James as her 
gentle, on assuming mother was unlike the Honorable 
Gertrude ; she had been educated under the supervi- 
sion of her mother, and, while she had not so much 
beauty or brilliancy as Clementine, she. was pleasing 
and intelligent. Naturally timid, yet she was always 
courageous in defending the weak and enthusiastic in 
supporting principles which her well-disciplined mind 
approved. 

EUinor's hopes for happiness in the usual channel 
of womanhood were blighted by the sudden death 
of a noble gentleman to whom she was betrothed. 
This crushing of her hopes was followed by an illness 
so severe as to leave her an invalid, but still with suf- 
ficient strength and vivacity to be the solace of her 
parents in their decline. When they " fell asleep," 
she was a pale, delicate woman, with hair silvered by 
disease and sorrow, and eyes that expressed such 
depths of pathos, patience, and love, as drew involun- 
tarily to her the tenderest emotions of sympathy and 
deference. 

It was to this woman, refined in the crucible of 
pain, whose life had been lifted above those common 
paths which are clogged with selfishness and worldly 
wisdom, that Colonel Ranney brought Christine and 
his motherless girls, after a fortnight's sojourn in 
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London. It would have been difficult to find a per- 
son whose influence over girls would be so healthful 
as EUinor Eanney's, whose appreciation of Christine 
would be so just, whose delicate tact would shield her 
so carefully, and whose assistance would be more 
gratefully recognized. Madam James might bring 
aU her weapons of worldly policy to bear against the 
household of her brother, but they would be met and 
conquered by the quiet influence of Ellin or's prayer- 
ful life. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SOMETHma ABOUT LONDON. 

" What is true and good demands no decoration ; it is great and 
fair in and of itself ; all ornament gives it a false coloring and fictitious 
air." 

"I HAVE seen Westminster Abbey," wrote Chris- 
tine to Herr Vassar. " It is not so grand as the 
Cathedral at Cologne, and it seemed crowded with 
monuments and chapels; but it must be a sacred 
church to Englishmen, because so many of their kings 
and queens, their scholars and statesmen, are buried 
beneath its roof. I stood longest by the slab in- 
scribed * Charles Dickens,' because I love his ^ David 
Copperfield ' so well ; and it was you, dear Herr Vas- 
sar, who taught me to understand the great author. 
There were many fresh flowers upon his grave, and 
Colonel Eanney says he is mourned by the entire 
nation, because his pen has done. so much for the 
amusement of the people, and so much in exposing 
oppression and social wrong. He belonged to the 
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common people, and he used his great talents in ef- 
forts to enlighten and elevate them ;. and in his bnrial 
he is honored as much as if he were a prince. In- 
deed, I would rather write one book which should 
help and comfort poor people than belong to the roy- 
al family of England or Germany, and therefore I 
think the kings and queens are honored who are 
buried in the same church with Charles Dickens. 
We saw an old woman in shabby clothes drop a bou- 
quet upon the slab which covers the author's body, 
and there were tears in her eyes when she turned 
away saying, as if in excuse for her gift and her 
weakness, ^His books were such a comfort to my 
poor boy I' Was it not a beautiful tribute, the flow- 
ers and the tears of a poor woman ? I did not under- 
stand many things about the old Abbey, becaose of 
my little knowledge of English history ; but before 
we came away the organist began to play one of 
Haydn's compositions, and that made me feel at home. 
The music was very grand and solemn, as it pealed 
out from under the arched roof, and rolled through 
the long aisles. It was played by some one who felt 
its power and beauty, and, when I told Colonel Ean- 
ney it was a master's hand that touched the keys, he 
said it was Robert Thurle who was playing, and that 
for nearly forty years he had been the organist in 
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Westminster Abbey. So great and honored in his 
profession is Bobert Thnrle that often the queen, 
who is very fond of music, goes to the Abbey on 
week-days to listen to the practice of the master." 

" Shall I ever forget yesterday 1 " wrote Christine 
in her next letter. " It was a bright day, full of en- 
joyment from early dawn until its dose. In the fii*st 
place, we were made glad by the news of German 
victories ; everywhere the French are losing ground ; 
their former valor, daring, and perseverance seem to 
have forsaken them, and Colonel Banney, whose sym- 
pathies are with my brave countrymeu, is almost as 
greatly rejoiced as I am. But Madam James seems 
vexed, and says the Prussians are heavy and cold, and 
she is sorry to have them conquer the brilliant 
French ; she says 4t is a triumph of brute force over 
artistic skill,' and she exchanged many words with 
Colonel Banney over our breakfast about the charac- 
teristics and the merits of the two nations. But I 
was too happy with thoughts of the victory to mind 
the disagreeable things Madam James said. If 
I could know Conrad Kleist had escaped . harm, 
there would be no shadow on my rejoicing. We 
started early in the day for Dulwich ; it is a few 
miles from London, and is a pleasant ride in a rail- 
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way-carriage, because on each side we see such signs 
of wealth and cultivation. The coUege and the gal- 
lery of pamtings are the principal attractions of Dul- 
wich, though I enjoyed the hedge-rows bright with 
yellow gorso and scarlet poppies, and the air sweet 
with the breath of honeysuckle. Colonel Eanney 
said that this Dulwich gallery contained about three 
hundred pictures, and represented some of the best 
masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and my uneducated taste selected many of the pict- 
ures as truthful to Nature. The old Dutch artists 
Cuyp, Both, Van der Werf, and Paul Potter, must 
have been very accurate observers, and very faithful 
in portraying scenery and life as it was revealed to 
them. In two or three of Cuyp's pictures there were 
such warmth and sunshine as one sees in Germany 
in summer afternoons. I told Colonel Eanney how 
great was my pleasure in Cuyp, and he said an English 
critic, Mr. Euskin, would tell me there were no' senti- 
ment and life in the works of this Dutch master ; 
that they were the conception of a brain made heavy 
and realistic by overmuch beer-drinking; but he 
added : * Tour feeling for these paintings may be as 
correct as the great critic's, because you have an in- 
stinctive conception of what is beautiful and true, 
and I have noticed that you always select those pict- 

8 
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ures for study which have won the highest praise 
and have stood the test of time.' 

" Then he kindly asked me why I never spoke in 
praise of Eubens's pictm'es, which we had seen in Brus- 
sels and in the National Glallery ; and I said ^because 
I see in them only portraits of coarse women without 
souls, of fat children without grace or symmetry — 
only a representation of vigorous animal life, delight- 
ing in drunken revels. His colors seem laid on^n 
thick patches, but perhaps the unnatural tints are the 
effects of bad mixing, and of time instead of a bold 
desire for originality.' 

" ^ Ton are almost as severe in your criticism as 
Euskin,' said Colonel Eanney. * I should have taken 
you to Antwerp, that you might have seen the best 
works of this truly great master before your judg- 
ment had been warped and prejudiced by his poorer 
ones, many of which were doubtless left to be fin- 
ished by his pupils. If Eubens had given the world 
only his " Descent from the Cross," it would have 
been better for his reputation.' Conrad Kleist had 
said this of Eubens when he read to me a description 
of his style. Every day I thank Conrad for having 
prepared me to enjoy art and music, and I do pray 
he may return from this cruel war with peace and 
content in his heart. 
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" Dulwich is such a quiet town, the lawns are so 
green, and the midsummer flowers are so bright, that 
coming here from the noise and soot of London is 
very refreshing. I would like to spend a month so 
near to this gallery that I might come alone every 
day to study its beautiful paintings. We ate our 
lunch in a small room off the gallery, and then walked 
back to the station, past blossoming gardens and villas 
that looked as if the owners could have no lack of 
money or of anything. 

" Colonel Eanney had a pleasant surprise for the 
evening, and it was no less than taking me to hear 
the opera of ' Mignon.' Madam James was dining 
out, and the young ladies and Bessie were so tired 
with their, excursion to Dulwich, that they were very 
glad to go early to rest, so I was left free to enjoy 
the music. When I tried to thank your friend for 
his thoughtful kindness in procuring this great pleas- 
ure for me, he said : ^ It is only your due because of 
your devotion to my daughters.' But surely, Herr 
Vassar, I am paid for that. I think you can never 
have seen the opera of ^ Mignon,' or at some time you 
would have spoken of its charms, or perhaps it had 
more meaning for me than for others. When Mi- 
gnon first appears on the stage with bare feet, di- 
shevelled hair, and torn gown, and is rescued from the 
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cruel gypsy chief by Wilhelm Meister, and then 
Bitigs for him the plamtive song, ^Knowest thou the 
land i ' my eyes overflow with tears and I go back in 
thought to the Markt-Platz, and feel that my soul 
would always have been searching for some dimly re- 
membered country had not you and Colonel Ranney 
rescued me from toil that had become irksome. May 
the good God bless you both 1 Then I put myself in 
Mignon's place, and I think gratitude for the brave 
and generous man who had rescued me would make 
me desire to serve him, and to sacrifice my life even 
for his good, if it were necessary. And when Mi- 
gnon is brought to the land of sunshine and sweet 
flowers, and to the palace, and there comes back to 
her soul the memory of it as her early home, her 
birthright, and her joy is crowned with Wilhelm's 
love, my sympathy with her seemed to fill my heart 
with sobs, and I sat still with wet eyes when the mu- 
sic ceased, looking to see if the curtain might not rise 
again. 

" I was quite unconscious of the people around me, 
and knew not that they were slowly leaving their 
seats, until Colonel Ranney said very gently, as if he 
read my thoughts : 

" * Patti wiU not appear again, and I am almost 
glad for your sake, for I think you have made the sor- 
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rows and joys of Mignon so entirely your own that 
another scene would make you ill.' 

" Then I rose quickly, ashamed for the moment that 
my interest in the singing and acting had caused me 
to forget myself and the house full of people, but I 
soon remembered that only one person would observe 
my weakness, and that he was too generous to think 
it affectation. Indeed, his first words when we were 
quite alone in the carriage quieted all my fears. He 
said, ^ I would give much money and several years of 
my life, if I could bring back again emotions akin to 
the freshness and abandon with which yon enjoy er- 
erything. I have seen the opera of " Mignon " before, 
but I never felt its pathos and beauty as I did when 
I saw how intensely you were enjoying it, and how 
real were all the characters to you.' It made me so 
happy to know my eager listening had added to the 
pleasure of Colonel Eanney, that I ventured to say : 

"^I have read the story before, but never saw it 
set to music ; I think Wilhelm Meister, the old harper, 
and Mignon must have lived before they had a new 
birth in the brain of the great Goethe.' 

" ^ Perhaps you are right,' answered Colonel Ean- 
ney ; ^ I have heard that some of our most eminent 
authors never draw purely imaginary characters, and 
I have known many lives more fuU of romance and 
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incident than any I-haye seen portrayed in books. 
Certainly there was nothing in the beautiful story of 
Mignon that might not have been real.' 

" I feel its truth in my heart, and, if ever I should 
go to Italy, I am sure I should search for the old 
harper's palace. How very happy it should make the 
beautiful Fatti that God has given her so many gifts, 
and greatest of all the power to charm with her won- 
derful voice, and to put herself so entirely in another's 
place." 

" Yes, Patti has beauty, grace, and talent above all 
other artists whom I have seen, and her remarkable 
powers are enhanced by her apparent unconsciousness 
of them — self seems absorbed in love o'f-ftrt, giving to 
her that naturalness and enthusiasm which contribute 
so largely to her success. 

"And until we reached the door of our hotel Colo- 
nel Banney talked to me of the operas he had seen in 
almost every dty of Europe, and again he said that my 
enjoyment of ^Mignon' had made it a fresh pleasure 
and a new creation for him, and I thanked God before 
I slept that in the humblest way I had served one who 
was so kind and true to me. There is no way in which 
I can show my gratitude to Colonel Banney but in 
faithfully teaching his daughters, and in helping them 
to be thoughtful and unselfish." 
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" Poor girl," siglied Madam Vassar, after we liad 
read in silence Christine's letter, " I am afraid she is 
walking into deeper water than her love for Ludwig 
carried her. K she has reached the point of wish- 
ing to serve her benefactor, what may this grati- 
tude grow into when once she is surrounded by 
the charms of Hazel-Cliff and the refinements of a 
home 8 " 

"We will trust it may not become indifference 
to duty," Herr Vassar rejoined. " The effect of grati- 
tude is not to blind one's eyes." 

"Only to the state of one's own affections. If 
you were not a man you would know there is but 
one step from gratitude to love, and Christine, having 
once known what that passion is, and the bitterness 
of its uprooting, should be forewarned and steeled 
against its second approach." 

" As if any human heart could learn by experi- 
ence to repel the insidious attacks of love ! Then you 
know I have always maintained that Christine's regard 
for Ludwig was the first pal^- spring-flower in soil 
that had not been prepared for a richer growth. So 
frail a blossom could not have taken deep root, or 
borne fruit, as you might infer from her unwilling- 
ness to follow Ludwig to America. This childish af- 
fection, and the sorrow and perplexity it brought. 
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were but a part of the discipline needed to develop 
her nobler nature." 

" Then, according to your own theory, if this grati- 
tude of Christine's grows into love, it will take deep 
root and bear bitter fruit ; for of course Colonel Ean- 
ney, with his sharp-eyed, politic sister to guard him, 
and all the accomplishments of high-bred ladies to 
allure him, will become too worldly wise to return 
Christine's love. I believe him to be a male flirt, of 
all monstrosities the most disagreeable I " 

"Now you are hasty in your judgment, and un- 
just to Colonel Eanney; he is incapable of trifling, 
and I have no doubt he would as soon encourage the 
sentiment of love for Christine as for any English 
lady of his own rank. You must remember his early 
education and his long service in the army have not 
incased him in an armor of pride and conventionality, 
but have given him broad and generous ideas." 

"I wish Madam James was going to Gibraltar 
instead of to Hazel-Cliff,' said Madam Vassar with 
an emphasis which implied more than the simple 
meaning of the words. 

" Shall I remind you, my dear, of an oft-repeated 
wish of yours that Christine should have the protec- 
tion of a middle-aged lady at Hazel-Cliff ? " 

" But I have not wished a proud, meddling, and 
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selfish woman to preside there, who woTild put her 
own interpretation upon Christine's guileless manners, 
and would instill into the colonel's mind ideas of pol- 
icy. However, we will hope Christine may find a 
friend in the invalid sister. How soon will you be 
ready to move, Graham ? I am growing impatient to 
see our child." 

" We can start for Berlin the first of next week ; 
we shall need a few days for that city, but I see no 
reason why we may not reach Hazel-Cliff early in 
September." 

" I need not say to any one," continued my friend 
Herr Vassar, "who has tarried at Shandau for a 
month, and grown so familiar with the charms of 
Saxony as to feel in harmony with her grandly pictu- 
resque scenery, that we left our mountain-fastness 
with regret, and that Berlin with her loud rejoicings 
over the news of her victorious troops ; her streets 
decked with triumphal flags and streamers, and bright 
merchandise ; her galleries of excellent modem pict- 
tures ; and her large wooded park, swarming with 
those who had come out for the purpose of eating, 
drinking, and gossiping together, the men lazily 
lounging, and the women thriftily knitting and cro- 
cheting, offered us no compensation for the riches of 
Nature which we had left behind in Saxony. Not 
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even the favorite palace of King William at Pots- 
dam, BO artistic and yet so home-like in all its appoint- 
ments ; nor the house of the great Humboldt ; nor the 
exquisite statue of the beautiful Louisa of Prussia — 
could rival the beauty which God had so freely lav- 
ished upon the rocks and mountains of Saxony. We 
arrived in London that year soon after the fashionable 
season had waned, and had seemingly left a heavier 
pall of smoke upon the old city than it had worn in 
our previous visits. Hyde Park, Pall Mall andPic- 
cadilly were deserted. Instead of the showy equi- 
pages, which rolled leisurely through the broW ave- 
nues in the spring and early simimer, filled with rich- 
ly dressed dowagers and pretty young ladies, we saw 
only an occasional dog-cart, or a lumbering family car- 
riage, belonging to some merchant or professional man, 
who could not leave the city, and was not too proud 
to proclaim the fact by appearing in Hyde Park when 
^the season' was past. Instead of the gay troops 
of equestrians, who look so high-bred and indigenous 
to the parks in June, we saw in September only here 
and there a solitary rider, moving at a depressing pace, 
evidently in search of health. The foot-paths that in 
June had blossomed with fresh faces, fluttering rib- 
bons, and merry children, were now trodden only by 
tired governesses, milliners' apprentices, and hurrying 
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clerks. But while fashion had deserted London, and 
its aristocratic quarters mourned with closed shutters, 
its common streets and squares were still thronged 
with men and women, whom Dickens and Thackeray 
have made our friends familiar to thought and fancy, 
as if they appeared in tangible form. Who can look 
under the dark arches spanning the Thames without 
expecting to see poor Martha in her sin-stained robes, 
seeking to hide her soiled life beneath the muddy 
tide ? Who can see a delicate, shrinking figure, flit- 
ting into some narrow passage, or up a crazy flight of 
stairs, and not think of the 'little Em'ly' and the 
brave, heroic Peggotty? Who can pass Chancery 
Lane and the Old Bailey without recalling pictures 
from 'Bleak House' and 'Little Dorrit?' — ^while 
Scrooge, Fagin, and their guilty brotherhood creep 
through the dark alleys, we meet on Kegent Street 
and Piccadilly the bland Pickwick, the proud Dom- 
bey, and the false Pecksniff. Thackeray holds a glass 
before our eyes, and immediately Lord Stein, Becky 
Sharp, and Blanche Amory appear, artificial and 
false as their powder and paint. Passing through 
Fleet Street and the Strand, Charles and Mary Lamb 
are more real to us than the jostling crowds. Oliver 
Goldsmith, ' rare Ben Jonson,' and a host of those 
whose names are sacred in prose and verse, lead us be- 
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neath the arch of Temple Bar. No, London can 
never be deserted ; when the men and women of to- 
day abandon their grand houses and the beantifnl 
parks, the public thoroughfares, Westminster Abbey, 
and St. Paul's, are still tenanted by crowds as immortal 
as the English language." 

How much longer Graham Yassar might have 
dwelt upon London, whose very paving-stones were 
dear to him, and would have furnished inspiration for 
his tongue, I cannot say, had I not reminded him that 
Christine's fortunes were just then more interesting 
to me than anything pertaining to the old city. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

HAZEL-CLIFF. 

" I learnt to love that England. 
Such an up and down 
Of verdure, nothing too much up or down, 
A ripple of land ; such little hills, the sk j 
Can stoop to tenderly, and the wheat-fields climb.'* 

Here Vassak said : " While in Berlin we received 
another of those long journal-like letters from Chris- 
tine, containing such pleasant descriptions of Hazel- 
Cliff, and such unstudied revelations of her own de- 
velopment, and the position she held in the family, 
that I shall permit her to tell her own story, as often 
as her letters can be woven in, knowing her words 
will have a grace and tender interest which mine 
cannot lend." 

"I was not sorry to leave London," she- wrote, 
" though my delight in its picture-galleries and mu- 
seums was still great, and I had come to love its parks 
and squares ; but I had so learned to fear Madam 
James's criticism that I would rather leave half the 
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best treasures of London unseen than to hear them 
criticised by one who has become sated with all 
pleasures, and who seems to think the only way to 
show knowledge is to find fault. 

" Then it was quite difficult to amuse the young 
ladies and Bessie in London, because regular lessons 
were quite impossible, and they soon wearied of see- 
ing works of art ; and, as soon as the fashionable 
friends of Madam James had left the city, she was in 
haste to go, too. I shall not tell you how confusing 
and disagreeable our getting oft was made because of 
the many things which Madam James had ordered 
for Alice and Kate, nor how lovely was the country 
through which we passed, for I have so much to tell 
about the beautiful Hazel-Cliff, and how we live 
here, that I shall not have time for all. 

" There was great rejoicing over the home-coming 
of Colonel Eanney. The bells were rung, and near- 
ly all the villagers were at the station to meet him. 
The great entrance to the park was arched with flow- 
ers, and the words ' Welcome home ' in large letters 
of green were stretched over the avenue, and lan- 
terns with colored lights, hanging from the branches 
of the trees, made the park look like fairy-land. 
Everything in the house was in perfect order for the 
master and his daughters, and we had only to take 
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the rooms selected for us by his sister. The manor- 
house stands upon high ground, overlooking the river 
Whame. It looks like a palace to me, and indeed 
it is grander and more beautiful than the duke's 
palace in Baden. If I had been taken directly to it 
from my father's farm, it would have crushed me with 
its magnificence — ^it would have seemed a palace fit 
for kings and queens — but, coming to it slowly, my 
eyes became familiar with its beauty, and therefore 
were not dazzled. It is built of cream-colored stone, 
and has a tower and much carved work about the 
windows ; there are four Corinthian pillars, two on 
each side of the main entrance, and there is a large 
haU roofed with oak carved in floral designs. Family 
portraits, some of them painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough, hang in this hall, and there 
are busts and statues in marble and bronze by some 
of the best modem masters. Many of the rooms are 
large and handsomely furnished, and you look out of 
the windows upon lovely hills and parks, and the 
river winds in and out like a thread of silver. It 
forms a boundary for Colonel Eanney's grounds on 
one side, and, as its banks are dotted with clumps of 
hazel-trees, and there is quite a high cliff hanging 
over the river, you can see why the place is called 
Hazel-Cliff. The gardens and park are quite beyond 
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the power of my pen to describe. I had never even 
dreamed of such a midtitude and variety of flowers, 
or sach noble trees, and soft fine grass ; and it is a 
great surprise to know that so mnch land is cultivated 
merely to please the eye. I am tempted to ask if 
the large lawn and the park and the hillside would 
not be as beautiful if they were covered with patches 
of com and vines ? Cannot use and beauty be com- 
bined in the cultivation of land ? 

" The late squire, Hugh Ranney, spent much time 
and money in improving Hazel-Cliff. Colonel Kan- 
ney took me out this morning with the young ladies 
to show us where his brother had caused a rustic 
bridge to be built over the Whame, just to make a 
pleasant feature in the landscape, and so the lodges 
of the gamekeeper and the gardener were made 
pretty and picturesque, that they might increase the 
loveliness seen from the windows of the hall. He 
caused a branch of the river to be turned aside into 
the park, where it forms a cascade by falling over 
rocks piled up on purpose for effect ; he built rustic 
arbors and seats, and into the manor-house he brought 
many quaint cabinets curiously wrought and inlaid 
with pearl, also many pictures and statues and orna- 
ments in bronze and delicate china. But while 
Colonel Ranney enjoys these objects of art and the 
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beautiful grounds, and has great reverence for his 
brother Hugh, he said it would have been wiser and 
more philanthropic if the cost of all this luxury had 
been expended in improving the tenants' homes, 
in providing a school for them, and in teaching them 
the best methods of agriculture. 

"Then Madam James said: ^Why not make a 
hospital of Hazel-Cliff, and plough up its park, and 
build a dissenters' chapel on the grounds i ' 

"It is very strange how many things Madam 
James can find in one day that are vexing to her I 
She is very imlike Miss Eanney, who is gentle and 
quiet, and seems not only to have great peace in her 
own heart, but the power of making others cheerful 
and content. Her face reminds me of a Madonna 
painted by Carlo Dolci ; it is sweet and serene, but 
looks as if it had known grief and disappointment. 
She is an invalid and seldom walks or drives, but she 
reclines upon a couch which is always drawn near 
the pleasantest window in the house, and vases of 
fresh flowers are scattered all about her room. She 
dresses in white or gray materials, that fall in soft 
folds around her, and are in perfect harmony with her 
eyes and hair. Then her voice is low, sweet music, 
and when she speaks I almost hold my breath to lis- 
ten ; but Madam James's voice is like an old viol out 
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of tune, and I would like to thrust my fingers in my 
ears when she is speaking. I think the difference in 
the two sisters is just this — ^Madam James lives in the 
world, and thinks only of herself, while Miss Eanney 
lives only for the few whom she loves, and thinks con- 
stantly of how she can help people. One wing of the 
house is older than the main building. It has long 
windows of curiously small, diamond-shaped panes, and 
Colonel Eanney says it was used for a chapel by one 
of his ancestors who was a Catholic, in the good Queen 
Anne's reign. It has been altered since that time, 
and cut up into rooms which are finished in light 
polished wood, with furniture to match. This wing 
was selected by Colonel Eanney for the use of his 
daughters and their governess; it has a schoolroom 
with maps and globes, and shelves of books, and a 
piano for every-day practice. Opening out of the 
schoolroom is a sunny parlor all our own ; there are 
pretty water- color paintings, and some very fine en- 
gravings to decorate the walls, and on one side of our 
parlor is the large library with books and pictures 
enough to give a person fresh thoughts and occupation, 
if he should live as long as our dear Goethe did. I 
think the paintings and engravings have been selected 
with great care. 

" In the small parlor set apart for the young ladies 
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there are engravings of the old masters by Tosci, 
Morghen, and Muller. There is a water-color by Bir- 
ket Foster, representing a long stretch of sea, and a 
bit of shore with children playing in a stranded boat, 
and a donkey looking wistfully at them ; this picture 
makes me think of David Copperfield when he was a 
boy playing with ^ little Em'ly.' There are two or 
three of Meyer's best interiors — that Meyer of Bre- 
men who loves to paint little children — and his pict- 
ures take me home to the Oberbeum, and I wonder 
what my dear parents would say to all the wealth and 
loveliness of Hazel-Cliff. My thoughts have been so 
busy with aU the new and wonderful things I have 
seen since leaving my home, that I have found no 
time for regrets, and I trust there will be so much 
pleasant work in the new life that I shall not look 
back longingly. I am always comforted by thinking 
it is best for Johann and Sophia that I can be away 
earning money, for when Gottlieb takes the farm,' and 
brings a wife and little ones, who must have clothes 
and bread, more money will be needed than the small 
farm can supply. But I must tell you more about 
Hazel-Cliff, and shut the dear old life away in my 
heart ; it will not do to look at it beside all this 
elegance and luxury, lest I should be unwilling to re- 
turn to it, when my work here is finished. The 
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windows of our parlor open into a garden, wliich is 
bright and sweet with flowers, and is inclosed with a 
hedge of vines, so that we can be quite alone when we 
wish, and from these windows we see the river and 
the pretty cottages of the village, and an old chnrch 
half-covered with ivy, and beyond there are sloping ' 

hills, which Colonel Ranney says always remind him 
of something Mrs. Browning said about ^ the ground's 
most gentle dimplement, as if God's finger touched 
but did not press in making England.' 

" The grand parlor and the dining-room are so ele- 
gant with their silk hangings, and are so filled with 
beautiful things, the names of which I have not 
learned, that I shall not try to describe them. Ton 
and Madam Vassar must make haste to share my joy, 
while it is fresh and new ; but could one ever become 
so accustomed to all this beauty and wealth as to be un- 
mindful of it, and of the good God who permits some 
of his children to surround themselves with riches? 
It often seems as if Madam James had forgotten God, 
she is so ^ wise in her own conceit,' and so hard in 
all her dealing with those who serve. We took pos- 
session of the schoolroom this morning, and went to 
work right earnestly. I am only to teach German at 
present, but I am to share with Alice and Kate the 
lessons in music, drawing, and French, which will be 
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given by masters, and I am always to sit with the 
young ladies during study hours to help and encourage 
them. Madam James is trying to enforce rules which 
will confine the young ladies to their schoolroom and 
parlor nearly all the day and evening ; she says that 
girls of iheir age should not mingle freely with the 
family, nor take their meals with older people, while 
Colonel Ranney and Miss EUinor desire Alice and 
Kate, with myself and Bessie, to be present at all the 
meals, when there are no guests in the house, and to 
share all the pleasure and conversation of the family, 
when the lessons for the day are finished. Madam 
James is always combating some opinion, which she 
fancies her brother has picked up by ' indiscriminate 
association with vulgar people in the army,' and 
which will shock the refined taste of the best fami- 
lies. And so for the remainder of her visit we are 
banished to the west wing, and I think, if Colonel 
Eanney and Miss Ellinor come often to call, we shall 
not mind the separation from Madam James. 
- "We went yesterday to see the ruins of a castle 
which stands on a hill six or seven miles from Hazel- 
Cliff, and, as Madam James did not care for the drive, 
and had often seen the ruin, I went with the young 
ladies and Bessie in the pony-phaeton. Colonel Ran- 
ney rode an Arabian mare, which kept pace with the 
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ponies, and was so well-broken and gentle, that her 
master gave her no attention, but talked with ns all 
the way about the history of this part of the country, 
about the trees and flowering shrubs growing by the 
wayside, and about the beautiful mansions and parks, 
and the cultivation which seems to make the whole of 
England a garden. Several times he got down from 
his horse to pluck a flower that was not so common 
as the poppy, which at this season gives the fields and 
hedges a scarlet hue. 

"Just before reaching the ruins, we came to a toll- 
gate, that was opened for us by a pretty young girl. 
There was an old thatched cottage covered with vines 
close beside the gate, and a very old man with white 
hair and trembling hands sat in the porch. Colonel 
Ranney found out, by talking very kindly with them, 
that the poor old toll-gatherer was paralyzed, and his 
little granddaughter was obliged to lift the heavy 
bar of the gate many times each day, and in that way 
she earned the bread to keep them both. The grand- 
father was greatly troubled lest the keeping of the 
gate should be taken from him, because of his being 
unable to move, and he said, ^ If the gate is given to 
another, Sallie and I must go to the House.' 

" Colonel Ranney explained to us that all the re- 
spectable English poor have a great fear of the House, 
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which is a refuge supported by charity for the very 
poor. I saw him give the girl money, and, better 
than money, he gave her pleasant looks and cheerful 
words, and told her his daughters should often ride 
that way to see what she might need. The poor peo- 
ple around Hazel-Cliff will have great reason to bless 
God for sending the master home ; he is so generous 
and wise, and is already making plans for improving 
their condition. The ruins of Blackthorn Castle were 
much like those we see in the Black Forest and on the 
Rhine ; they are a picturesque feature in the land- 
scape, and are interesting because they take our 
thoughts away from the present, and help us to fancy, 
what the castle must have been, when it stood strong 
and fair, and was peopled by men and women who 
lived and loved and toiled and hoped much as we do 
now. The ruin at first looked like one mass of ivy, 
it was so thickly incased in an armor of green leaves 
and clinging tendrils, but soon we saw the broken 
arches and crumbling chimneys — saw grass and daisies 
growing within the walls where once were floors, trod- 
den by busy feet, and the effect was so depressing that 
I was glad to leave it all. 

" The ride back to Hazel-Cliff was very lovely ; we 
returned by another road, leading through a gentle- 
man's park, where the branches of the chestnuts and 
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lindens made an arch for more than a mile, and 
the sunset looked like a shower of gold among the 
trees; and then we came out into lanes where the 
hedges were sweet with ripe blackberries, where we 
met harvesters, returning from the fields, and a woman 
calling home the cows; where we caught glimpses of 
the riyer, of distant hills, and of the tower of Hazel- 
Cliff, and, notwithstanding it was all new to me, there 
was a quiet, peaceful spirit in the landscape that made 
me feel at home, and when I told Colonel Eanney so 
his face showed great pleasure, and he said : 

" ^ I hope you will soon love England as well as 
you lovp Germany.' 

" That time can never come, of course ; but, if I am 
to spend many years in England, it will be wise for 
me to look at only the pleasant features of the coun- 
try. Indeed, I would like to live near Colonel Ban- 
ney and his sweet-voiced sister all my life, and, when 
Alice and Kate no longer need a governess, perhaps 
some one of the many rich families in this country 
may need me. I shall try to be content with what- 
ever the good God sends me." 



CHAPTER XV. 

MAT>AM JAMES BECOMES LADY SELWYN, 

*' And see ! is God not with us on the earth ? 
And shall we put him down by aught we do f 
Who says there's nothing for the poor and vile 
Save poverty and wickedness ? " — Mrs. Browning. 

" How Yery sudden and startling ! " exclaimed 
Madam James, a few moments after breaking the black 
seal of a letter, wbicb a servant had bronght to the 
breakfast-parlor. Colonel Ranney laid aside his pa- 
per, and gave his sister undivided attention, while 
gentle Miss Ranney looked up with questioning eyes. 

"Sir Ralph Selwyn is deadl" added Madam 
James. 

"Ahl the poor man had been a paralytic for 
several years, I believe; but I remember him as a 
hale, good-tempered country gentleman^ fond of his 
horses and dogs. He was often a guest in this house 
when we were young," responded Colonel Ranney. 

" Yes, he was once young and active, devoted to 
politics and the pleasures of a country gentleman, and 

9 
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withal a good landlord^ I haye heard. Bat he had 
outlived his iisef idness and all the comforts of life, 

• 

and no one could be expected to feel his death 
was a loss. I am thankful now that I obeyed Selwyn, 
and spent a week with Sir Ealph in July. He was 
able then to be wheeled into his garden every day, 
and seemed likely to live for several years ; and now 
the end has come so suddenly, and changes all my 
plans for the autumn and winter I " 

"Are we to infer that Selwyn James is Sir 
Ralph's heir ? " asked Colonel Eanney, after waiting 
for his sister's eye to take in all. the contents of the 
black-edged letter. 

" Sir James Selwyn ! I have said it over many 
times to myself, wondering how it would look written, 
and sound when spoken, and here it is in large plain 
letters, written by Sir Ealph's lawyer ; " and the lady 
read aloud from the black-edged epistle : 

" * Tour husband is heir to the landed estate known 
as Selwyn Park ; the title also descends to the direct 
male heir. Sir James Selwyn should lose no time in 
assuming the rights which have fallen to him, as his 
late lamented uncle was unable for many years to give 
any personal supervision to the estate. I have written 
by this day's post, giving my reasons why an immedi- 
ate resignation of his office is imperative. In the 
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mean time, as several weeks must elapse before Sir 
James can be relieved by his successor, allow me to 
suggest that Lady Selwyn come at once to Selwyn 
Park, and advise us regarding certain valuable arti- 
cles not mentioned in Sir Ralph's will. The servants 
also are anxious to know if they will be retained by 
the new baronet and his lady, and that question can- 
not be decided until after a personal acquaintance 
with them.' " 

There was a brief silence while Madam James 
folded and replaced the lawyer's letter in its envelope, 
and then Colonel Eanney rose, and, kissing his sister 
on the forehead, said : 

" You have my congratulations, Clementine, though 
it seems a little embarrassing to congratulate you on 
possessions that come by the death of an uncle.- I 
fancy, however, much as Selwyn may mourn for Sir 
Ralph, he will not be sorry to return to England." 

And then Ellinor added, with a quiet kiss : 

" May the Lord give you grace and wisdom to use 
his new gifts with discretion ! If it were not for the 
recent shadow of death upon Selwyn Park, you must 
be rejoiced to take possession of an EngHsh home, and 
to share it with your husband, who has been for so 
many years almost an exile from his native land." 

" Thanks, many thanks ! " responded Lady Selwyn, 
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with i slight inclination of her head to both brother 
and sister. ^^ It is an inheritance that both Selwyn 
and I have looked forward to as certain ever since the 
death of Sir Ealph's son, and since it became evident 
he would not marry again. I suppose it will be ne- 
cessary for me to go to Selwyn Park, as the lawyer 
suggests, but I cannot remain there through the win- 
ter." 

" Why not ? " asked the colonel. " The park is 
admirably situated; not three hours from London, 
and there are many excellent families within visiting 
distance." 

" Oh, yes ; I know all about the situation ! It 
will be very nice for a portion of the year ; but can 
you not understand, Carleton, that, as we shaU be in 
mourning this winter, we could not accept invitations, 
or give parties ; we could only receive calls of condo- 
lence, and could have but few visitors. Indeed, none, 
as the hall must have many repairs and be newly 
furnished," 

" But you would have Selwyn's society, and there 
would be occupation and novelty in superintending 
the changes, and in giving the impress of taste and 
individuality to your new home," suggested the home- 
loving EDinor. 

" It would be fearfully dull 1 Selwyn and I are 
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not SO old-fashioned and sentimental as to be content 
with each other's society ! And then my health re- 
quires change and variety ; a few weeks in Italy every 
winter is a necessity. But of conrse I shall make no 
plans before Selwyn's return. It will be very awk- 
ward and disappointing to leave here just now ; I 
wanted to assist you in receiving the county families, 
and in entertaining your American friends." 

" Thanks, I shall manage very well with the help 
of EDinor. My friends the Yassars are book-loving 
people, genuinely fond of fine scenery ; they can en- 
tertain themselves with what I shall place at their 
disposal, and the time I shall give them. There is 
no other course for you, Clementine, but to meet Sir 
Ralph's lawyer at Selwyn Park. I will take you 
there whenever you are ready." 

" Well, if it is imperative for me to go, I should 
at least be thankful that you can so easily spare me. 
There will be many things to look after in a house 
where the servants have had only a hired housekeep- 
er to obey, and who knows how many valuable articles 
they may secrete ? " 

This thought enabled the newly-made Lady James 
Selwyn to decide on an early hour of the following 
morning for her departure. And latir in the day, 
when she had fairly digested the agreeable fact that 
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she was mistress of Selwyn Park, and that her new 
inheritance would give dignit j and authority to the 
style and fashion she had attained, she thought of many 
reasons why, in the absence of Sir James, it was emi- 
nently proper she should act as his representative. 

But it was disappointing to leave Hazel- Cliff so 
suddenly ; it would break up plans for her brother, 
which filled her worldly heart with anxiety. "Who 
could tell what would be the result of leaving Carle- 
ton and his daughters, with only Ellinor as mistress 
of the elegant establishment I " Poor Ellinor ! with 
as little worldly wisdom as a baby, and that governess 
in the house, who has bewitched them all 1 " Now, 
Madam James had never allowed her suspicions to 
take shape and color in words, but her new honors 
were only another reason why Carleton should not be 
permitted to marry in a way to disgrace the famfly ! 
And these same new honors gave her courage to ex- 
press her fears and fancies ; not that she had wanted 
courage before this eventful day, but there would 
be an authority in the words of Lady Selwyn which 
plain Mrs. James with all her expectations and her 
knowledge of the world had not ; expectations are in- 
tangible things, oftentimes dependent upon a sick 
man's whims. A baronetcy, when accompanied with 
a handsome property, has weight and influence. 
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" EllinoTj I feel compelled to give you some much 
needed advice about the management of Carleton's 
affairs before I go," said the lady, seating herself by 
her sister's chair, late in the afternoon. 

" Alice and Kate, you may join Miss Pollen and 
Bessie in their walk," the invalid aunt said, as she 
laid aside the book she was reading aloud, and as- 
sumed a listening attitude. The manifest pleasure 
with which her nieces sought their governess was a 
key to unlock Lady Selwyn's discourse. 

"Why send the girls to Miss FoUen, Ellinor? 
They are so constantly with her as to preclude all 
chance of influence from other sources." Lady Sel- 
wyn forgot for the moment that her own will had 
banished the girls from the family circle, because she 
feared their presence would involve the necessity of 
Miss Pollen's, and had therefore thrown them almost 
exclusively under the influence of their governess ; 
but the amiable Miss Eanney made no allusion to 
that fact, she merely asked, " To whom shall I send 
them ? " 

" Their maid should always accompany them in 
walking or in driving when you cannot." 

" Carleton prefers Miss Pollen's society for his 
daughters rather than their maid's. I shall try to 
give them a part of each day, but their governess is 
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SO truly a lady tliat I have no fears as to her influenee 
over Alice and Kate." 

" It was about the governess that I wished par- 
ticularly to speak with you, Ellinor. You must man- 
age to prevent Carleton from seeing too much of her. 
She is almost always invited to take a seat in the car- 
riage when the girls drive, and if they walk she is 
their companion, and you must have noticed how 
often Carleton joins them in their excursions. He 
is just that kind of impressionable man who would 
marry beneath him without a thought of the conse- 
quences." 

" It has never occurred to me that Carleton might 
maiTy again — ^he was so fond of Kate, and has lived 
so long without a wife, and his daughters are growing 
so companionable. But how can I prevent him from 
seeing Miss Follen, or even from marrying her if he 
chooses ? " 

" You speak as calmly as if the family honor were 
not in peril," Lady Selwyn replied, warmly; "you 
must rouse yourself, Ellinor, and, when you see there 
will be a seat for Miss Follen in the carriage, offer to 
go yourself, or, if you are positively unable to drive, 
employ the governess in reading, sewing, keeping ac- 
count of household expenses, anything that will keep 
her out of Oarleton's way." 



■•■. 
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" I could not do that many times without giving 
Mies Follen occasion to think she was watched and 
suspected — without wounding her, and making her 
feel that she was an alien." 

"So much the better for our cause; if she su&- 
pects you see through her little arts and coquetries, 
the fear, of losing her situation will make her cease to 
practise them. What does it matter if she is wound- 
ed, if Carleton is saved from making a fool of him- 
self ? You may be sure, Ellinor, that young woman 
fancies herself in love with her employer ! Do you 
not see how quickly her color comes and goes when 
he is speaking to her? how she hangs upon his 
words, reads the books he selects for her, and studies 
his tastes ? " 

" I have noticed Miss FoUen's changing color, but 
I should say it was no more affected by Carleton's 
presence than by yours or mine. She has a sensitive 
and appreciative nature, and a face so mobile and deli- 
cate that you can almost see her thoughts. Now 
that you mention it, I can recall her respectful atten- 
tion to Carleton's words and opinions, and it is only 
natural that she should read such books as he selects, 
because of her imperfect knowledge of our literature. 
But I do not think her artistic arrangement of flowers 
for my room and the library, nor the charming sim- 
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plicity of her dress, are the result of studying Carle- 
ton's tastes ; eyerything seems to assume some form 
of beauty beneath her touch." 

" I see it is useless for me to try to conyince you, 
EUinor, that Miss FoUen is artful and politic ; she has 
already so managed to ingratiate herself into this fam- 
ily that the girls quote her, imitate her, and spoil her, 
and Carleton shows her as much attention as if she 
were an earl's daughter. Did you see him blush like 
a schoolboy when she came into the parlor last even- 
ing, and did you mark with what interest he listened 
to her singing i And it was owing to your thought- 
lessness, Ellinor, that she was invited to sing." 

" Our rector, who is an excellent German scholar, 
asked for Alice, and Carleton sent for Miss Follen to 
come in with her pupil ; I suppose he thought she 
would enjoy a conversation in her native language. 
Dear Carleton is so thoughtful of the pleasure of 
every one I And, when the rector asked Alice to play, 
I suggested that she play an accompaniment for Miss 
Follen first, simply because I wished to give the child 
confidence, and to give our rector^ who is passionately 
fond of music, the pleasure of hearing Miss Follen's 
voice." 

"If you and Carleton would think less of giving 
everybody pleasure, I should not have so much anx- 
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iety about the way you mix up classes. Ifow, Mr. 
Morrison evidently thought Miss Follen was to be 
treated as a lady last evening, and he complimented 
her singing in a foolishly enthusiastic way." 

" It was remarkable singing ; I was not prepared 
for her charming rendering of that little German 
song; her voice is as clear and musical as a bird^s. And 
how lovely she looked in her simple white dress, with 
only a blue ribbon to relieve it, and her beautiful 
golden-brown hair worn so naturally ! Then she is 
always as self-possessed and lady-like as if she had 
known only those who were truly refined. Eeally, 
Clementine, if our brother fancies Miss Follen, and 
can give her such love as she deserves, I cannot see 
why we should throw any hinderances in his way." 

"If you haji not spent the last ten years of your 
life in a sick-room, almost as much secluded from the 
world as if you were in a convent, you would 
see reasons enough why the owner of Hazel-Cliff 
should not throw himself away upon a German gov- 
erness. Such an alliance would be hardly pardonable 
if Miss Follen were an English gentlewoman belong- 
ing tp some family of reduced means — but a foreigner I 
I lose all patience when I think of the possibilities." 

" You forget that our good queen was the wife 
of a German prince, and that all our rulers since the 
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reign of the first George have been more or less of 
foreign extraction." 

" There is no parallel in the cases. Of conrse, if 
Miss FoUen belonged to a noble family and were not 
a governess, there could be no objection. She is 
pretty and intelligent, and her manners are suited to 
her profession, but she is wanting in just that kind of 
style which belongs to good blood." 

" Pardon me, Clementine, if I correct you there ; 
Mih's FoUen lacks that style which betrays conventional 
training, but it is not the prerogative of good blood." 

" It will be useless to discuss Miss FoUen's man- 
ners, because our education and our habits have given 
us such totally diflEerent standards ; but I think, Elli- 
nor, you should trust my judgment regarding her, as 
I have seen so much more of the isrorld than you 
have, and know so well the miserable results of a mis- 
alliance. Professionally Miss FoUen is well enough ; 
and if Carleton were married to a lady, who could 
keep her in her proper place, I should regard her as 
an admirable governess. It is only as a possible 
sister-in-law that I object to her. Just think how 
awkward it would be to receive and introduce hyr ha 
Carleton's wife ! " 

" I can only repeat what I said before, such a con- 
tingency has not entered my thoughts." 
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" Then do try and think now how disastrous such 
a connection would be. In the first place Miss Follen 
is not old enough — ^not a day more than twenty-two, 
and Oarleton is thirty-eight. The girls, if they are to 
have a stepmother, should not have a companion, but 
a woman of mature years, dignified and accomplished, 
one who could exercise authority over them and give 
the family social position and style. Miss Follen has 
no more knowledge of the world than her pupils." 

" Her lack of such knowledge would not dispar- 
age her in Oarleton's eyes. I think, Clementine, we 
must allow our brother to make his own choice." 

" But not without an effort to show him the folly 
of choosing a woman beneath him. You must invite 
visitors to the house, who will distract his attention 
from Miss Follen ; real ladies, whose style and con- 
versation will eclipse her country charms. It is very 
unfortunate that Sir Ealph should die just at this 
time ! Only yesterday I received Oarleton's permis- 
sion to invite Lady Harriette Thurston to visit me 
here ; she is the widow of Sir Alexander Thurston, 
a charming woman, wealthy and accomplished, and 
old enough to control the girls, and to give style and 
dignity to this establishment. Ineed not be at Selwyn 
Park more than a month, and then I could return and 
bring Lady Harriette with me. But a month's time 
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is 80 much to lose when a man is exposed every day 
to the arts of a designing woman, that I am a&aid my 
friend's accomplishments will then be powerless. For 
I will maintain that Miss Pollen's artlessness, her en- 
thusiastic interest in books, her childish delight in 
beautiful surroundings, are only assumed because she 
sees her freshness is attractive to Carleton." 

"You speak of inviting visitors; Carleton is ex- 
pecting Mr. and Mrs. Yassar to arrive next week." 

" They will only help along the illusion ; they are 
probably, Uke the majority of Americans, free and 
easy, accustomed to no social distinctions, and they 
will treat Miss FoUen so familiarly as to encourage 
Carleton in thinking every one will do so. I believe 
they introduced her to him." 

Miss Ellinor made no reply; and, indeed, there 
was good reason why her attention should be given 
exclusively to the group approaching her window by 
way of an avenue. First came Alice and Kate, their 
fair young faces sparkling with the excitement of 
their walk, and their hands laden with flowers and 
trailing vines. Closely following came their govern- 
ess, holding Bessie by one hand, while in the other 
she carried a small basket filled with sprays of pink 
heather and white marguerites. Colonel Ranney was 
walking beside them, the bridle of his handsome horse 
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thrown over his arm, showing that, having-overtaken 
the group, he had dismounted to keep them company. 
Christine's animated features and upraised eyes indi- 
cated that Colonel Eanney's conversation was with her. 
Before the figures were hidden by the wing of the 
house which they were approaching, both ladies saw 
their brother take from Christine's basket a ^ray of 
the heather ; they saw the flush of surprise and pleas- 
ure on her cheek, rivalling the hue of the pink blos- 
soms, and they saw Colonel Eanney's low bow as he 
turned from them toward the stables. But it was 
well for Christine that she did not hear Lady Selwyn's 
words. 

" I told you, Ellin or, that Carleton was bewitched. 
What an absurd bit of acting for Miss FoUen to choose 
just the avenue for her walk which she knew Carle- 
ton would take in returning from his ride 1 And her 
basket of wild-flowers was only another ruse to en- 
hance her charms. I shall tell Carleton this evening 
that my eyes and ears have been open ever since I 
met them in London, and I shall put before him the 
consequences of this silly romancing in such a way as 
to clear my conscience." 

It is somewhat interesting to note how often 
a proud and stubborn will, or a propensity to med- 
dle, will be credited to an enlightened conscience. 
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It wilTbe unnecessary to quote the conversation, 
between Lady Selwyn and her brother — ^we will only 
add that her grievances gathered force by recapitula- 
tion. The coolness of Colonel Banney and his defense 
of Miss FoUen were so exasperating to the lady that 
she warned him not to expect her to receive the gov- 
erness at Selwyn Park in any relation whatever, 
refused his attendance on her journey, and left Hazel- 
ClifE the following morning with a look of injured 
innocence on her handsome f aiee, which the polite and 
gentle attentions of the colonel and EUinor failed to 
soften. 

Perhaps Colonel Eanney might have proved 
more vulnerable to the attacks of his sister had she 
approached him with less of assurance and outraged 
pride in her words and manners ; but, accustomed to 
command as he had been, possessing a high sense of 
military honor, and feeling bound to defend the 
teacher of his daughters because of a chivalrous senti- 
ment for all true women, and failing to recognize his 
sister's right to dictate, or the justice of her position, 
it was not surprising that her words fell powerless. 
Indeed, had Lady Selwyn possessed as great knowl- 
edge of the human heart as she did of the fashionable 
world, she would have known that love sometimes 
needs the stimulus of opposing forces, and that, if her 
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brother was not seriously thinking of lifiss Follen as 
a wife, she had negatively shown him the desirable- 
ness of such an arrangement. And could she have 
more fully appreciated the liberal and courageous 
character of her brother, his independence of social 
distinctions, and his regard for true excellence wher- 
ever it was found, she would have carried away from 
Hazel-Cliff even greater anxiety regarding Miss Fol- 
len's power than she did. 



CHAPTER XVL 

TRANBFOBMATION. 

" The daughters of the year, 
One after one, through that still garden passed, 
Each garlanded with her peculiar flower, 
Daneed into light, and died into the shade ; 
And each, in passing, touched with some new grace. 
Or seemed to touch her ; so that, day hy day. 
Like one that never can be wholly known, 
Her beauty grew." — Tennyson. 

"It was October when we reached Hazel-Cliff," 
said my friend, Graham Vassar, "but the park and 
grounds retained much of their midsummer freshness 
and beauty. The moist atmosphere of England does 
not bring on the maturity and decay of the vegetable 
world so rapidly as do the fierce heats and dry air of 
America. 

" * Just look, Graham, at that clump of firs, and see 
how lovely their hues of dark green show beside the 
brown and yellow of the oaks and chestnuts; and 
those purple beeches are quite as beautiful as in June. 
Did you ever see such fine old trees, or such a variety 
on one estate before ? ' asked Madam Vassar. 
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" Truth obliged me to dampen my wife's enthusi- 
asm by assuring her we had seen many larger parks, 
ornamented with trees quite as grand. 

" ^ But they were not grouped so as to produce 
such harmonious effects/ she insisted ; and then words 
failed us both when we entered an avenue, hedged 
on both sides with ivy and climbing rose-trees, and I 
was obliged to confess that such a variety of blossoms 
had never greeted my vision so late in the season be- 
fore. A turn in the avenue gave us a glimpse of the 
hall, standing upon a terraced lawn. It was in no 
wise remarkable for elegance or size, but its exterior, 
together with its surroundings, indicated wealth com- 
bined with admirable taste. While our eyes were 
still busy with the charming prospect of lawn, green 
and fresh as when the season first began to bud and 
bloom, dotted with clumps of trees and plats of bright 
autumn flowers, and glimpses of the river and its or- 
namental bridges, our carriage drew up beneath an 
arched gateway of carved stone, and instantly our 
child was in our arms. 

"We had been prepared by Christine's letters to 
find Bessie bright with health and happiness, but we 
were scarcely prepared for the sparkling face and 
eager welcome of Miss Follen, who came with Bessie 
to the gateway to watch for our approach. 
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" ' Colonel Ranney bade me come to meet yon ; he 
thinks of everything, and he knew you wonid like 
first to see your child ; he is waiting at the garden- 
entrance to greet yon,' Christine said, when after onr 
first glad utterances and embraces we moved toward 
the house through clumps of flowering shrubs. 

"* Welcome to Hazel-Cliff! ' were the first words 
of its owner as he met us at the door of a broad 
oaken hall, through which a fragrant odor of hospi- 
tality seemed to float ; and, as we glanced from the 
honest face of Colonel Ranney to the portraits of his 
ancestors which adorned the haU, the welcome seemed 
to be taken up and echoed by a score of knightly 
gentlemen and fair ladies. 

" ' !Mjs8 Follen shall have the pleasure of showing 
you the rooms set apart for your use,' added our host, 
after kind inquiries had been made concerning our 
journey and general welfare. We could not help 
noticing Christine's modest thanks for the privilege, 
and the lady -like self-possession of her manners. 
Then she led us up a broad oaken staircase and 
through a long hall to the western wing, where she 
opened the door of a suite of rooms, combining the 
English ideas of comfort and luxury. 

"^Colonel Ranney said you must have these 
rooms, because the beautiful views from the windows 
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would be constantly reminding you of Baden ; ' and 
Christine as she spoke drew aside the curtains and re- 
vealed a prospect fair enough to rouse enthusiasm in 
the most phlegmatic. Colonel Kanney's lawn and 
park were bounded by one of those quiet rivers which 
contribute so largely to the harmonious beauty of an 
English landscape. On the opposite bank rose gently- 
climbing hills cultivated to the highest degree ; these 
hills were the advance-guard of the Ingleborough 
Mountains, which made a soft gray background to the 
picture. These mountains, like all others I have seen 
in England, are simply picturesque and enjoyable; 
they do not impress and overwhelm one with emo- 
tions of awe and reverence as do the majestic Alps ; 
their summits are accessible, and command a pano- 
rama of cultivated beauty equaled only by the Ehine- 
land. Instead of the solemn isolation of the Alps, 
where you stand speechless as within the veil of the 
temple, surrounded by snows which the foot of man 
has never stained, those heights of England are every- 
where invaded by man ; their sides are quarried for 
stone and slate, and their gentle slopes have been mado 
comely for his dwelling-place by every device of cul- 
tivation. From our windows we saw several of those 
villas which bear testimony to the wealth and taste of 
the upper classes ; also a pretty little village, peopled 
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by the tenants of Hazel-Clifi, and the operatiyes em- 
ployed in a manufactory which utilized the waters of 
the Whame. This river, moving so quietly past 
Colonel Eanney's estate, some three miles farther np 
leaped from out its narrow channel, where the cliflEs 
and hills had too closely pressed it, and was made to 
pay toll for its greater freedom in the meadows by 
turning the wheels of a manufactory. 

" Christine interrupted the delight with which we 
studied the landscape, flooded just then by the golden 
tints of sunset, by reminding us of the dinner-hour. 

" * The hills will be just as beautiful to-morrow,' 
slie said, ' but the dinner must not be kept waiting, 
and you will have only time enough to make a toilet.' 

" * Are there any guests besides ourselves ? ' I 
asked. 

" ^ Eev. Mr. Morrison and his lady from the rectory 
will be here, and Colonel Eanney says, in honor of 
your coming, the young ladies and Bessie are to dine 
with the guests.' 

" * And you ? ' queried Madam Vassar, her femi- 
nine curiosity regarding Christine's position in the 
family not content to wait for evidence. . 

" ' I am invited also for this evening,' she answered 
with a charming flush of color, and then added; 
* When Colonel Eanney and his sister are quite alone, 
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they dine earlier, so that I may bring the young ladies 
and Bessie to the table ; but when there are guests he 
wishes his daughters not to appear, and we dine in 
our pretty little parlor. I will leave you now, but 
precisely at six o'clock I shall come to show you the 
way to the grand dining-room.' 

" And so Madam Vassar made herself as attractive 
as her best black silk, some fine old lace, and a few 
natural flowers would permit; the flowers were Chris- 
tine's gift of welcome, and, while waiting for her es- 
cort to the parlor, we listened to Bessie's accoimt of 
her journey to London, and the wonderful days at 
Hazel-Cliff. Was it the young market-woman whom 
we first saw selling floss and tidies, the child of peas- 
ant farmers on the Oberbeum, who came to tell us 
that our host was waiting for his guests ? Or was it 
the daughter of a nobleman, whose ancestors had 
never soiled their hands with work ? We had left in 
Baden, three months before, a fair sweet young wom- 
an with contentment in her eyes and voice ; there stood 
before us now a young lady with Christine's figure 
and face, clad in a soft silk of some neutral tint, with 
delicate ruches of lace around her slender throat and 
hands, and the waving masses of her golden hair 
turned back from her broad forehead, beneath which 
slione the clearest brown eyes that ever revealed a 
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soul's purity. But Christine's dress had little to do 
with her transformation ; it was a subtile, indescrib- 
able essence of happiness, that made her features ra- 
diant. 

" She saw our look of surprised admiration, and 
laughing said : 

" ^ See what the- fairy godmother has done for Cin- 
derella ! This pretty dress was the gift of Miss £an- 
ney, and, when I put it on, the grateful happiness in 
my heart shines out in my face so that I hardly know 
myself.' 

" There was not time for words ; Colonel Ranney 
and his guests were waiting to receive us, and during 
dinner I could do little more than answer the ques- 
tions of the rector's wife, who was seated next me. 
She had been in Saxony, was familiar with Swiss 
scenery and German literature, and her conversation 
made an agreeable accompaniment to the admirably- 
served dinner. Mrs. Morrison kept my tongue and my 
eyes so constantly busy, that I could give but an occa- 
sional glance to Christine, who was seated at the rec- 
tor's left. Miss Eanney was upon his right. As he 
was a gentleman, wearing upon his face an unmistak- 
able air of scholarship and refinement, I was not sur- 
prised to see him draw Christine into the animated 
conversation held by Miss Eanney and himself ; and 
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yet, if he knew her position in the family, what had 
become of his English pride and prejudices ? Now 
and then a sentence fell upon my ear, which showed 
me that the rector was defending the French cause 
and Napoleon's policy in the war, but I also perceiv.ed 
that his words were only a pretext for drawing out 
Christine, who warmly and bravely espoused the Ger- 
man side of the question, and, when the rector's elo- 
quent sophistry prevailed over Christioe's knowledge 
and feeling. Miss Kanney quietly came to her aid. 

" The evening was full of surprises for Madam 
Vassar and myself. When the gentlemen joined the 
ladies in the parlor, to see the rector approach Miss 
Follen as if she were the daughter of the house, and 
beg for a repetition of the German song he had heard 
her sing a few evenings before, was one of the least 
of our sui3)rises. Then the ready, obliging, and mod- 
est way in which Christine went to the piano, as if 
she had no consciousness of self beyond a desire to 
please, was surprising to one who knew her antece- 
dents. She had slipped as easily into the habits and 
dress of a lady as if her peasant-life on the Oberbeum 
had been but the chrysalis state of preparation for the 
more exuberant life of the present, which seemed her 
natural birthright. 

" She sang these beautiful stanzas from Goethe's 
10 
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pen, set to mnsic as rippling and sweet as the senti- 
ment : 

'* ' I think of thee, when the bright sunshine shimmers 
Across the sea ; 
When the clear fomitiun in the moonlight glimmers, 
I think of thee. 

" * I see thee, if, far up the pathway yonder, 
The dust is stirred ; 
If faint steps, o*er the bridge to wander, 
At night be heard. 

" * I hear thee, when the wave's low rumbling 
Creeps up the hill * 
I go to the lone wood and listen, trembling. 
When all is still!' 

^^ I had often heard Christine sing those words be- 
fore, and her rich voice and intelligent rendering had 
satisfied me, but never before had I heard her pro- 
nounce the phrase, ' Ich denke dein,' as if addressing 
some presence enshrined in her heart ; evidently the 
song had new meaning for my jprotegee. When Chris- 
tine attempted to retire from the parlor with her pu- 
pils and Bessie, Miss Kanney's restraining hand was 
laid upon her arm, and she was asked to remain in a 
voice that showed her presence was desired, not simply 
to entertain the guests with music, but to be herself 
entertained. Not only did the rector and his lady 
appear to enjoy Miss FoUen's singing, and her happy 
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talk, but Colonel Eanney listened with the same polite 
consideration he would have shown a favored guest. 

" ' What does it all mean ? ' asked Madam Vas- 
sar, when we found ourselves alone; * Christine 
seems a member of the colonel's family in a higher 
sense than being merely the teacher of his daughters. 
Did you notice how she was made to take part in the 
conversation? And what confidence she has gained 
both in singing and talking I ' 

" ' I saw everything, and, if I can trust my judg- 
ment, the meaning of the deference shown Christine 
is simply this, that Colonel Eanney and his sister, 
having discovered the unusual talents and modesty of 
their governess, have the good sense to encourage her 
and bring her forward. They are so thoroughly in- 
telligent and high-bred, that they can afford to be 
independent of conventional usages. Only the weak- 
minded, arid those who are doubtful of their own posi- 
tion, would hesitate about showing polite and kind 
attentions to a teacher.' 

" * But the effect upon Christine is what I most 
deprecate I ' answered my wife. 

" ' You can see that while she has gained confi- 
dence, and a certain recognition of her own powers, 
she is not assuming, and has lost none of that sim- 
plicity and purity which have been so charming to us. 
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I believe she could go back to-morrow to her spin- 
ning and crocheting with as much cheerful content as 
if she had never seen anything different.' 

"'Tour perceptions are as keen as ever/ re- 
marked my wife in a pleasantly sarcastic way of her 
own, which was equivalent to saying, " A man's opin- 
ion in such a case is not worth a farthing." The dear 
woman is usually as infallible in all her judgments as 
the old pope, and all the (Ecumenical coimcils that 
could be summoned would not add authority to 
them. 

" ' Christine can never return to her old life on 
the farm and carry contentment with her,' madam 
added; *and, if by our helping prepare her for a 
teacher, and by introducing her to Colonel Ranney, 
life's waters are made bitter for her, I shall never 
cease to regret that we took her from her spinning,' 

" ' Ton must not forget how great was Christine's 
need of our help, and that no disappointment can ever 
come to her again with such crushing force, because 
we have taught her where to find strength.' 

" When my wife spoke again after several minutes 
of silence, it was in an abstracted tone, indicating that 
her thoughts had been busy with the events of the 
evening : 

" ' How truly hospitable are both Colonel Ranney 
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and his sister. I dreaded our first dinner in this elegant 
mansion, but we were made to feel so entirely at 
home, that I almost forgot we were not dispensing 
rather than receiving hospitality. And the rector 
does not belong to the class described by Anthony 
Trollope and certain other English novelists; he is 
not a man who would buy his sermons, and leave all 
the parish work to be done by a half-paid curate, 
while he simply encumbered the " living." Did you 
notice how earnestly he was discussing with Colonel 
Eanney the establishment of a school, and the build- 
ing of a convenientroom? ' 

" ' Yes, I was particularly interested in the conver- 
sation, because it showed me that Colonel Kanney 
was assuming the responsibiKties of landholder with a 
zeal he once considered impossible. And I was glad 
to see that the rector would be an enthusiastic co- 
worker.' 

" * Colonel Kanney will be stimulated to the per- 
formance of noble and generous deeds by his sister. 
Did you ever see more perfect manners, or a more 
saintly face ? If trouble comes to Christine she will 
find a friend in Miss Eanney.' 

" This thought was such a comforting sedative to 
both madam and myself that we tacitly agreed to 
leave the discussion of Christine's fortunes for this 
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evening; and, for one, I could leave them entirely 
and trustingly with the great All-Wise Disposer of 
human events; but my wife could hardly do that 
without a protest, and therefore I heard her repeat, 
just as I was losing myself in sleep : 

** *0h, rank is good, and gold is fair, 
And high and low mate ill ; 
But loTe has never known a law 
Beyond its own sweet will.' '* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OONBAD KLEISt's LEGACY. 

" Patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest Ton have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once ; her smiles and tears 
Were like a better way. ... In brief, sorrow 
Would be a rarity most beloved, if all 
Could so become it.** — Shakespeare. 

" ' I WONDER how this news will affect Christine,' 
exclaimed Madam Vassar, when we had finished read- 
ing a letter from Joseph MemliBg, the pious Lutheran 
minister of the Oberbeum Valley. Pastor Joseph, as 
he was familiarly called by the poor of his parish, was 
an intimate friend of Conrad Kleist, and immediately 
on hearing that Conrad had enlisted I wrote to the 
minister asking him to keep me informed of all that 
befell onr mutual friend. A letter from Joseph 
Memling was forwarded by my London banker be- 
fore we had been a month at Hazel-Cliff. He wrote : 

" ' I have just returned from Strasburg, where I 
went to comfort my friend Conrad in his last illness. 
He received a wound during the siege, which did not 
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at first appear dangerous^ bat, fever and infiammation 
seizing him, he suffered greatly for a few weeks, and 
died, October 12th, in the soldier's hospital at Stras- 
bnrg. Conrad waa calm and resigned, and even re- 
joiced that his life had been given to a just and tri- 
umphant cause. Christine will sorrow for him ; she 
will never find a friend more true, more generous, or 
devoted. If you think it wise you may tell her that 
Conrad had no desire to live, after hearing that she 
had gone from Baden with the English family. He 
said, " Christine will drift away from her old life, and 
there will be no chance for me to win her love, even 
if she should return to her father's farm. She calls 
me brother, and I blame her not, because a different 
love could find no place in her heart. I owe her a 
great debt; she has made faith and patience, and 
even sorrow beautiful, and has been like a sweet blos- 
som in my path ever since I taught her how to read. 
But it is well that my work is done ; life would have 
been a heavy burden without Christine's love." 

" * Conrad made a will, leaving to Christine the 
earnings of many years, which had been carefully 
hoarded to make a home for her. His books, his vio- 
lin, and his wood-carvings were left to me ; all save a 
few volumes, which he said Christine would value as 
mementoes of their friendship and their hours of study. 
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He wished Christine also to accept the busts of Goethe 
and Schiller, which he had carved in a masterly fash- 
ion, wreathing the pedestals with laurel and immor- 
telles ; they will be an ornament to any home. 

" ' Christine will be surprised to know that Conrad 
left for her nearly fifty thousand francs. It is a pretty 
fortune for a German girl, and if she chooses she can 
now leave ofiE teaching and live without work, or, 
better still, she can work for the poor of her Father- 
land. You can advise her what to do, dear Herr Vas- 
sar, now that her fortunes are so changed, better than 
I can. But you may tell her there is not a man, 
woman, or child in the Oberbeum Valley but will 
count her sweet presence among us a blessing.' 

" Madam Vassar was sure this letter would sadden 
and perplex Christine," said Herr Yassar, " and that 
her heart would be divided in its desires. She would 
wish to return to her parents, and to a life of earnest 
work for the elevation of young girls of her own class, 
and she could not leave her present work with aU its 
aids to her own advancement without a struggle. llLy 
wife was almost sure that Conrad's death and his 
generosity to her would awaken in Christine unavail- 
ing regrets. "With characteristic impulsiveness she 

said: 

" ^ I will go at once to Christine, and beg her to ac- 
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cept Conrad's gifts, and to renounce all the pleasures 
and advantages of her present situation, for the sake 
of devoting her fortune and her education to chari- 
table uses.' 

" But I urged Madam Vassar to reflect calmly be- 
fore giving Christine counsel, and to permit me to 
make known to her the contents of Joseph Memling's 
letter. I did not share her anxiety regarding the 
effect this news would have on our protegee^^ con- 
tinued Herr Vassar, " because I had noted that, since 
her affection for Ludwig with its struggles and per- 
plexities had been buried, there had arisen from its 
grave such patience and strength as would enable 
her to meet sorrow and disappointment with calm 
heroism. 

'* And yet I sought an opportunity of speaking 
with Christine alone, regarding Pastor Joseph's mes- 
sages, that she might have time to recover from its 
surprises before meeting the membera of Colonel 
Ranney's family. I sent for her to come to our par- 
lor as soon as her duties for the day were ended. She 
came with a slight trepidation in her manner, and 
just enough of anxious questioning in her eyes to 
cloud the soft sunshine of content they had worn 
since our coming to Hazel-Cliff. Then, as tenderly 
and carefully as a father might, I prepared her for 
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the knowledge of her friend's death. She listened 
with an emotion that sometimes painfully flushed and 
again paled her fair cheek, listened in silence until I 
had told her all Pastor Joseph had written about Con- 
rad's sickness and his willingness to die ; I did not 
tell her what had helped make death welcome to her 
friend and teacher. Then she said, with hot tears 
rolling down her cheeks : 

" ' God has not answered my prayers ! Is it be- 
cause he loves me not ? ' 

" ^ If God has not given what you asked,' I replied, 
' he may have given Conrad a higher happiness than 
could have been his in this world. God chooses to 
answer our prayers in better ways than our knowl- 
edge prompts us to ask. And his love should not be 
measured by his gifts.' 

" ^Every day since Conrad went away to the war, 
I have begged upon my knees that he might return 
safely, and bring with him peace and content, and 
new desires. And he went away in anger, too 1 ' 
sobbed Christine. 

" ^ But Pastor Joseph says Conrad was calm and 
resigned ; the anger had burned out of his heart, and 
moreover you were not responsible for it,' I added, 
soothingly. 

" ' I never willingly caused him pain or disappoint- 
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ment. I loved him dearly, as I love you and Madam 
Yassar, and I had Buch gratitude for all his kindness 
to me, that sometimes I was almost willing to be his 
wife. And then, when I thought of the long, weary 
years with only duty in my heart for Conrad, I could 
not wrong him by promising to marry him without 
love. K I could only know he saw the impossibility 
before he died and forgave me 1 ' 

" ' The approach of death, 1 doubt not, made dear 
to his earthly vision aU you woidd wish him to know, 
and, moreover, the veil is now lifted from his eyes, 
and, if for a time he was angry with you, he now sees 
you were without guile. Be assured, Christine, Con- 
rad forgave you.' And then I read to her those pas- 
sages from Joseph Memling's letter best fitted, to 
soothe, and told her of Conrad's gift of books and 
carvings, as a preparation for her to hear of the prin- 
cipal legacy. 

" Christine raised her eyes, still full of tears, but 
with hope and gratitude shining through them, as a 
mnbow sometimes faintly tinges a melting cloud. 

" ^ How generous 1 ' she murmured ; ^ I am un- 
worthy such kindness, but I shall dearly prize his 
gifts as tokens of his forgiveness.' 

" ' You are right, Christine, and now I shall give 
you another proof of Conrad's forgiveness and of his 
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great heart. He lias left for you his entire fortune, 
amounting to fifty thousand francs.' 

"Christine's tears flowed without restraint. For 
some minutes sobs so choked her voice that she could 
speak only in broken sentences. ^How great his 
love ! ' and ' I am unworthy 1 ' and again, * I cannot 
accept Conrad's savings 1 ' 

« ' Why not, Christine ? ' I asked. 

" ' Because I never gave liim what he so much de- 
sired 1 ' 

" ^ But, if, knowing you gave him only the love of 
a sister, Com-ad chose to bestow on you all the riches 
of his great love, and the gold he had saved for you, 
I see no reason why you should hesitate to accept.' 

" ^ I could not use his money ; I should be crushed 
by a debt of obligation which could never be re- 
paid.' 

"'Let me remind you, Christine, of the uncon- 
scious influence you had upon Conrad, and which he 
felt the devotion of a life could not cancel. Tou were 
the great inspiring motive which made his labor a 
dehght. Tou, above all others, appreciated his music 
and his book-learning, and the hope of winning your 
love kept him from yielding to those temptations and 
extravagances which would have consumed his earn- 
ings, and weakened his intellect and his ability to love. 
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You gave him a parpose, joa sweetened bis life, and 
you should not feel so greatly in his debt' 

" * I could not give Conrad what he most desired I * 
Christine replied in broken words. 

"^No, you were too conscientious to accept the 
greatest gift Conrad could offer, but to reject his last 
legacy, which demands no return, would be unjust to 
his generous friendship, and would be treating his 
last wishes with contempt. Had he relatives to whom 
his money might have been given ? ' 

" ^ I believe not ; he was an only child, and his par- 
ents died when he was young. Pastor Joseph was 
his only friend, excepting — ^ Christine could not fin- 
ish the sentence. 

" ' Then you would be wronging no one by accept- 
ing Conrad's bequest. Indeed, if you reject it, I 
think the laws of Germany provide that it be used for 
state purposes. The income of fifty thousand francs 
would enable you to live without work. Ton can, if 
you choose, return to your father's farm.' 

" * Ton know, Herr Vassar, I should find teadiing 
pleasant and necessary to my happiness, even if I pos- 
sessed a fortune.' 

" ' Have you thought how useful to the young girls 
of your native valley you might be? You could 
understand their needs, stimulate their desires, and. 
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if you accept Conrad's fortune, you might teach ihem 
without compensation.' 

" ' Then you think I have a vocation like the Sisters 
in the convent, and that I should put on the gray 
gown and black hood of the Order, and give my life 
to the poor? Must I leave this beautiful Hazel- 
ClifE ? ' Christine asked in a voice reminding one of 
Eve's lament on leaving Paradise. 

" ' I did not say you should give your life to the 
poor, though such a sacrifice would be heroic and 
beautiful, and worthy of you ; neither do I think you 
ought to leave Colonel Eanney's daughters while you 
are so necessary to them ; I only wished to remind 
you of what you might do with Conrad's fortune, 
when you were no longer needed here.' 

" ' I will be guided by you and Madam Vassar. 
You have brought so much joy into my life that any 
useful work can be made pleasant, and perhaps I 
shall learn to thank the good God for this last sorrow, 
and for aU Conrad's gifts. But need I decide at once 
about accepting them ? ' 

" ^ No ; you must weigh well aU the reasons for re- 
maining here, where your teaching is so acceptable, 
and where you have every facility for increasing your 
education and your ability to help others; and all 
that would grow out of your devotion to the people 
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of Oberbeum. It may help yon in making your 
choice, if I remind yon that possibly Pastor Joseph 
can distribute for you the income of Conrad's f ortnae 
among the poor of his parish as wisely as yon conld ; 
but. it would be impossible for him to have so direct 
an influence over young girls as you might have.' 

" ' It would make Pastor Joseph very happy to 
have so much money to use for his poor, and no one 
could use it so wisely as he. And perhaps, Herr 
Vassar, you do not know how little education the 
people desire who must earn their own bread. The 
parents would look jealously on all my efforts to 
teach their daughters, because they say that reading 
unfits them for hard work.' 

" ' They would have constantly before them the 
example of what education has done for you ; it en- 
ables you to earn more money than a dozen girls can 
earn by field-labor.' 

" ^ Yes ; but they would say with reason, no one 
else can have Herr Vassar's help. Oh, it is very hard 
to know just what is right,' said Christine, rising to 
go. She paused at the door, and, turning her fiushed 
face for a minute toward me, added: ^Will you 
make excuses to Miss Eanney, if I do not come to 
the parlor this evening i She asked me to sing for 
the friends who are coming to dine.' 
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" Christine was not seen again that day, and when 
dinner was announced the colonel and Miss Eanney 
both asked, ' Where is Miss FoUen ? ' 

" I answered, ' She received news from Oberbeum 
to-day, which so disturbs her that she begs to be ex- 
cused from appearing this evening.' There were no 
more questions asked, and had it not been for Colonel 
Kanney's manifest desire to appear more than usually 
cheerful, and Miss Ellinor's wistful searching of my 
face, I should not have inferred that Christine was 
missed. 

" Madam Vassar managed to see our protegee on 
the following morning before she went to her school- 
room duties, and reported her as calm and cheerful, 
like her usual self, only a trifle paler, and with an 
expression of deeper thought. 

" * Christine feels Conrad's death keenly,' said my 
wife ; * but I tried to assure her she was in no way 
responsible for his joining the army. Even had Con- 
rad been successful in winning her love, his dislike 
of the Trench would doubtless have induced him 
to volunteer. Christine sees now that she will be 
obliged to accept Conrad's money, but she says it 
must be used for the poor of Oberbeum.' 

" * And she will continue to teach ? " I added. 

" ' That depends on a contingency far removed 
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• 

from Conrad's fortune,' answered my wife, with one 
of those looks which intimate sach superior feminine 
wisdom as the* masculine mind cannot fathom. And 
then she began to ask a series of questions, which, 
after a fashion quite as unsatisfactory to myself as to 
Madam Yassar, I endeavored to answer. 

" ^ Why is Christine included in every excursion 
that is planned for our pleasure ? ' 

" ' Because of her enjoyment of scenery, and her 
intelligent interest in all things.' 

" * Why is she treated as the friend and companion 
of Miss Ranney ? ' 

" ' Because that lady's vision is clear enough to ap- 
preciate Christine's refinement and her knowledge.' 

"*Why is she invited to assist in entertaining 
Colonel Eanney's guests ? ' 

" * Because her singing is so natural and charming 
and her conversation so unaflEected.' 

" < Why do Colonel Kanney's eyes follow every 
movement of Christine — why does he listen so eagerly 
to every tone of her voice i And how does it happen 
that he so often finds an excuse for joining his daugh- 
ters in their walks i ' With each question my wife's 
voice rose with a triumphant ring, plainly announcing 
that she was not in search of knowledge. 

"'If Colonel Eanney finds Christine's graceful 
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manners a delight, we should not be surprised, be- 
cause months ago we recognized her power ; and, if he 
chooses to walk with his daughters, who shall say 
that the presence of their governess may not add 
pleasure to so natural a recreation ? ' 

" ^ It is useless to beat around the bush, Graham. 
Ton know Colonel Ranney is in love with Christine, 
and you know, too, if she had received Conrad's 
money last spring, she would most gratefully have 
devoted her life to the education of the Oberbeum 
peasants. She is modest and unassuming, but she is 
a woman, and she cannot be insensible to the mani- 
festations of love. But is Colonel Kanney brave 
enough to defy Lady Selwyn and the world, and to 
make Christine his wife ? " 

" *K he stoops to raise Christine to his level, none 
will dare question her fitness after looking in her 
eyes and hearing her speech. I have noticed many 
things about Colonel Kanney which indicate a growth 
of new sentiments and aspirations. Life has evidently 
assumed a deeper meaning for him, and the occupa- 
tions of a country gentleman, for which he had no 
inclination, he is taking up with much zest, and seems 
inspired by something more subtile and persuasive 
than duty. If Christine's gentle influence has brought 
Colonel Ranney's heart into more sympathetic rela- 
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tionB with humanitj, and if he finds the world's opin- 
ion of less value than his own happiness, he is strong 
and brave enough to give the woman he loves the 
seat of honor by his side.^ 

" And Madam Vassar quoted, as if in answer to her 
own thoughts ; 

" *• Women will love her, that she is it woman 
More worth than an j man ; men, that she is 
The rarest of all women.' " 



CHAPTEE XVIIL 

TWO. LADIES OF FASHION. 

*' Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament ; 
They are but beggars that can count their worth." 

— Shakespeare. 

When Christine yielded to Miss Eanney's pei-sua- 
sions and joined the family circle the day after hear- 
ing from Pastor Joseph, she had become so familiar 
with her new sorrow that its only traces were found 
in her more subdued manner, more quiet tones, and 
sadder smiles. — 

" In brief, sorrow 
Would be a rarity most beloved, if all 
Could so become it." 

I was troubled for her, when the rector, who 
rarely allowed an evening to pass without calling to 
discuss politics with the colonel, or some new book 
or charitable project with Miss EUinor, begged Chris- 
tine to sing his favorite German song, the words of 
which would naturally recall the hours spent with 
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her faithful teacher. I was sure Conrad had taught 
her to sing it, and that he had often played a delicate 
accompaniment to her voice. But there was nothing 
in Christine's rendering -of the song that indicated 
any association of words or music with Conrad. Her 
tones were slightly tremulous when she began with 
" I think of thee," but they grew stronger with each 
line, and, when the song was finished, it was not the 
memory of Conrad's friendship that made her eyes so 
softly luminous. Christine sang several times to 
gratify Miss Eanney and the rector, and I think not 
one of her listeners, excepting Colonel Eanney, de- 
tected the slight undertone of sadness in her voice ; 
they might have felt its soft charm of added pathos, 
but in her readiness to give pleasure she had so grace- 
fully thrust self aside as to conceal from her friends 
the shadow resting upon her thoughts. Christine's 
sorrow for the loss of Conrad was not a heavy sub- 
stance pressing upon the springs of her life, but 
an April cloud, already half-dissolved by the tears 
of yesterday. 

When Christine rose to leave the parlor, Colonel 
Eanney came forward, saying, in quiet tones, " Miss 
FoUen, your news from home was not all pleasant 
yesterday. Can I help you? " 

" It is only that Conrad Kleist is dead," answered 
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Christine, raising her clear eyes for Colonel Ranney's 
inspection. " You know he was my teacher, and was 
one of the first to enlist. I suppose thousands of 
German women will lose a friend in this war, and yet 
there is no one to shed a tear for Conrad but Pastor 
Joseph and me." 

" Then Conrad had no wife, nor sister, nor sweet- 
heart?'* 

"No; there is no one to whom Conrad's death 
makes much difference ; he will not be greatly missed 
in the school." Christine paused, and her face flushed 
slightly under the eyes of her employer ; then she 
added : " You may ask Herr Vassar to tell you what 
Joseph Memling wrote;" and with a grave " good- 
night " she moved away. 

" What was there in Pastor Joseph's letter besides 
the news of Conrad Kleist's death to disturb Miss 
Pollen ? " asked my host, as he drew my arm within 
his and walked toward the library. 

" He told her of a small fortune which has fallen 
to her, and which she hesitates to accept." 

" Such news is not usually depressing," he an- 
swered, with an effort to appear careless in his speech. 
But his assumed indifference was laid aside when we 
were alone in the library, and his questioning eyes 
drew from me the entire history of Conrad's rela- 
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tions to Christine and her reasons for rejecting his 
money. 

" Miss FoUen's instincts are true," said Colonel 
Ranney, after listening eagerly to my narrative. " Her 
hesitation to accept gifts from a man whose love she 
could not return is in harmony with her character. 
Few ladies, who can boast of birth and education, 
would act so delicately and wisely. Please tell her 
from me that Conrad's fortune shall be doubled, and 
that Pastor Joseph shall be made the almoner, and 
that the poor of Oberbeum shall learn to bless the 
name of Conrad Kleist. Tell her she cannot be 
spared from Hazel-ClifE." 

The utterance of that last clause was accompanied 
with a look which possibly revealed more of Colonel 
Ranney's heart than he intended — ^Englishmen do not 
usually wear that organ upon their sleeves. Involun- 
tarily I held out my hand, saying, " Christine FoUen 
will be a blessing in the home of a man who can ap- 
preciate her rare excellences." 

" If he can win her love," added the colonel, and 
immediately changed the current of our talk. . . . 

The quiet beauty of October gave place to the 
fogs and drizzling rains of November, and still we 
lingered at Hazel-Cliff, because we found it so diffi- 
cult to refuse the urgent entreaties of our host. Aside 
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from his warm hospitality, and the pleasures of in- 
telligent society, and the attractions of an admirably 
selected library, and the charms of scenery, aside 
from our deep interest in watching the development 
of Christine's fortunes, there were other reasons why 
we decided to prolong our stay at Hazel-Cliff. 

Early in November Lady Selwyn came, accom- 
panied by Lady Harriette Thurston. She did not 
write, asking permission to bring her friend, but an- 
nounced by telegraph the honor intended to be con- 
ferred upon her brother the day before her arrival, 
The introduction of so much style into the family, 
and the opportunity given to Madam Vassar and my- 
self of studying a new phase of the English aristoc- 
racy, were irresistible, and you will not be surprised 
that our ocean-voyage was indefinitely postponed. 

Lady Selwyn has been admirably desoribed in 
Christine's letters, and I shall say little about her. It 
was difficult to believe she was half-sister to our genial, 
high-minded host and the lovely Miss EUinor. 

Lady Harriette was a fashionable woman; her 
wardrobe and jewels proclaimed the fact; her fre- 
quent allusions to Lord and Lady Uppermost kept us 
in constant remembrance of it ; and her talk was of 
county families, of town and seaside gossip, and of 
the winning horses at the Derby and Ascot races. 

11 
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She was not more than thirty-five, and her matnre 
beauty, enhanced by every accessory of art, was quite 
dazzling and dangerous. Lady Harriette was accom- 
plished, too ; she sang in a voice that gave credit to 
her Italian masters, and her execution upon the piano 
reminded me of a brilliant display of fireworks. She 
had an endless variety of little arts and gi-aces, wliich 
gave piquancy to her manners and conversation. In 
brief, both Lady Selwyn and her friend were inter- 
esting, simply as exponents of wliat artificial ti-aining 
could produce. Lady Harriette hovered around Miss 
Ranney with profuse expressions of sympathy for her 
invalid state, but declaring that illness in such a lovely 
retreat was preferable to any pleasures health could 
bring, removed from such a paradise. She was conde- 
scendingly polite to Madam Vassar and myself, mani- 
festing an amiable eagerness for knowledge of our 
far-away country. She had heard of our late civil 
war, or, as she expressed it, " of the struggle between 
the manufacturing classes of the North and the aris- 
tocracy and intelligence of the South," and she felt sm 
deep sympathy for the conquered as entire absorption 
in self would permit. I endeavored to enlighten her 
as to the causes and results of our civil war, but she 
will never comprehend the moral issues of the strug- 
gle any better than she will know its geographical 
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limits. Lady Harriette supposes that a sea rolled be- 
tween the belligerent parties ; that Nature as well as 
education and refinement drew a dividing line be- 
tween the North and South. 

" It must be so embarrassing," she said, one even- 
ing, " to have no titles in America. How can your 
aristocratic families preserve their individuality ? " 

" By their manners," I answered, somewhat con- 
cisely. 

"Indeed! Is there no other standard? There 
are very well-mannered, even genteel, people among 
our middle classes." 

" We have an aristocracy of wealth, but it is not 
always safe to look behind the gilding, and we have 
another of brains — ^^ 

" Ay, you are all so very clever," Lady Harriette 
interrupted me to remark, " and your ladies are so 
pretty while they are young, and they dress so like 
the French. But I cannot understand, Mr. Vassar, 
why your large country has produced no authors of 
note, and you speak the same language as we do 1 " 

" We have many authors," I replied, " for whom 
we claim as near kinship to jour own as cousins ; but 
possibly our confidence in their abilities may be owing 
to our native egotism." 

" Oh, we have all heard of your Longfellow, and I 
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have read his ' Hiawatha.' Such a clever book, is it 
not ? and such queer names 1 Then we know all about 
Mrs. Stowe. She is a wonderful woman. But I 
fancy you have no other authors that are read in Eng- 
land. Have you any poet besides Longfellow ? " 

" I beg your pardon, madam, but we have poets in 
America whose claims to be known are as great as 
Longfellow's, and in my own esteem as great as Ten- 
nyson's. Have you never heard of Whittier, Bryant, 
and Lowell ? " 

"Well, no; but then you must pardon my igno- 
rance, because you see we have so many authors of 
whom we must know something. It is quite the 
fashion to quote the Brownings, Tennyson, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot; and there are many 
other authors whose talents have secured for them a 
very enviable position in our most aristocratic circles. 
You know our queen has written a book, and her ex- 
ample has made authorship more popular. But sure- 
ly, Mr. Vassar, you have no historians ? " 

"We think our Bancroft, Prescott, and Motley 
may stand side by side with your best historians and 
not suffer by the comparison." 

" Indeed 1 May I ask what they have written? 
It is so strange that I've never known." 

"Motley wrote *The Else of the Dutch Eepub- 
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lie ; ' Prescott wrote ' Tlie Conquest of Mexico,' and 
* The History of Pliilip 11./ not to mention several 
other works — ^" 

"Ay, those times and those persons were so far 
removed from our busy present," interrupted the lady 
with a pretty wave of her jeweled hand, " we could 
not be expected to know anything about them — could 
we, Colonel Ranney ? " she asked, turning toward our 
host, who had joined us in season to hear our talk 
about authors. 

" I think every Englishman, who makes any pre- 
tense to knowledge, should know the history of Philip 
II. and his times, and no one has written more 
ably of them than has Prescott," answered the colo- 
nel ; but, with what was intended for bewitching can- 
dor. Lady Harriette cut short his words. 

" Philip was so cold and cruel to our poor Queen 
Mary that ladies should be pardoned for not wishing 
to know about him ; and what could Motley find to 
write about the Dutch Republic and the Netherlands ; 
the people and the countries are so uninteresting ! " 

" We must beg you to read Mr. Motley's histories 
before pronouncing judgment upon them. There is 
scarcely a finer passage in English literature than his 
description of William the Silent," answered Colonel 
Ranney, with a mingling of annoyance and politeness 
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in Lis tones and manner. Colonel Ranney was an- 
noyed that I should hear his high-bred countrywoman 
expose her ignorance of American literature, and was 
too polite as a host to wish his guest made uncom- 
fortable. But I had met too many intelligent and 
liberal Englishmen in my travels to infer that Lady 
Thurston represented any save a small snobbish class 
of the great British nation, and therefore I was sim- 
ply amused with her prattle. 

''Now, positively you make me ashamed of my 
ignorance," resumed Lady Harriette, willing to pursue 
any theme which would detain Colonel Ranney by 
her side. " I shall appeal to you both for help. You 
must give me a list of your best American authors, 
and I will sit up nights to read them, before I will 
make such another eonpose of my ignorance." And 
then, in a kind of pathetic self-defense, she added : 
" Society monopolizes so much of my time, that I can 
scarcely keep pace with the current literature of the 
day. Positively I have not yet read the charming 
' Lothair,' and all my friends are so in love with it ! 
Indeed, if I were not so good a churchwoman, I 
would retire to a convent just to secure a few years of 
leisure for refreshing myself with books." 

"Society would prefer to pardon your lack of 
knowledge. Some one has said ' we can do without 
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books,' but we cannot allow you to drop out of so- 
ciety," added the gallant colonel. 

"One gets so carried along with the current," 
continued the lady, with a little sigh, " that during 
the London season there is scarcely time for a serious 
thought. But I did not mean to show you what a 
coward conscience sometimes makes me." As there 
was no response to Lady Harriette's last remarks, she 
added, after a moment's thoughtful contemplation of 
her rings : " Perhaps I have been in error regarding 
another feature of your country, Mr, Vassar, and I 
cannot bear to be unjust even in my thoughts. Pray 
tell me if the larger part of your wealthy people live 
in hotels, and know nothing about the privacy and 
sacredness of a home i " 

"You should come to our country, madam, and 
see the beautiful villas on both sides of the Hudson, 
the ornamental cottages of almost every region cele- 
brated for fine scenery, and the long rows of elegant 
houses in our large cities, and your question would 
be answered. We are an eminently home-loving peo- 
ple, given to hospitality; and our extravagance is 
shown partly in our desire to rival each other in our 
houses. In so large a country as ours, there will 
always be a floating mass, fond of novelty and excite- 
ment, and they fill our immense hotels, but they nei- 
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ther represent the intelligence, refinement, nor spirit 
of onr republic." 

" There is still another question : I am really 
learning so much that is interesting I Why do your 
people come in such crowds to the Old World i and 
why do thousands of them winter in Paris, Nice, and 
Bome, if it is true that they leave such beautiful 
homes in America ? " 

" I should weary your patience if I attempted to 
enumerate all the reasons why Europe is flooded with 
Americans. But to reply in brief, we are still too 
young as a nation to have made much progress in art, 
and thousands come to Europe with an earnest pur- 
pose to study your art-galleries, and to gather ideas 
from your older civilization. And thousands cross 
the Atlantic simply because European travel is fash- 
ionable, and because of a certain prestige which their 
indiscriminate collections from your markets give 
them. Then, as you say, there are many Americans 
who spend a large portion of their time in Paris, but 
they are a class made wealthy by some of the doubtful 
ways in which money is coined, who have no recog- 
nized social position in their native land, and who by 
an extravagant expenditure of money find congenial 
society in European cities. They have not sufficient 
influence to be missed from our own cities." 
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" I am very glad to bury my ignorant prejudices 
regarding your countrymen, Mr. Vassar, and to re- 
ceive fresh impressions from an intelligent and per- 
fectly reliable gentleman, as I am sure the friend of 
Colonel Eanney must be. Perhaps some of our 
writers, who have visited America, have cared more 
to make an amusing report of you than to be strictly 
truthful and just." 

" You may be sure such has been the case. Dick- 
ens did us great injustice when he first wrote about 
America ; but he was generous enough to make every 
possible reparation after his second visit. You may 
well believe it impossible for any English writer, 
spending only four or six months in a country cover- 
ing so vast an area, and representing such a variety 
of interests, to gather more than a superficial and 
very imperfect knowledge of our people and their 
institutions. You seem to forget that we have the 
same ancestors, that the majority of our best families 
were founded by the younger sons of your aristocracy 
who were obliged to seek their fortunes in the New 
World, and that we have inherited the same tastes, 
and have received our intellectual bias from the same 
sources." 

" Oh, Mr. Vassar, I wish our English people could 
hear you talk 1 " 
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"I have often wished, Lady Thurston, that our 
countries were not separated by such a formidable 
barrier. If your people could reach us as easily as 
they can reach France, they would know ub better, 
and would appreciate our common interests." 

This conversation occurred the second evening 
after the arrival of the ladies, and before there had 
been any occasion to call Christine from the little 
parlor to which Lady Selwyn had banished her nieces. 
But our talk was interrupted by a call from the rector, 
who was too fond of music to leave without inquiring 
for Miss FoUen. 

" I believe she has some reason for keeping her 
room this evening," answered Miss Eanney, but not 
in her usual placid manner; and immediately Lady 
Selwyn took up the conversational oar and did not 
allow it to drop until Lady Thurston was called to the 
piano. The rector listened politely to the brilliant 
execution, but he did not ask for more, nor manifest 
that interest which always marked his listening to 
Christine's singing. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

WHAT HAPPENED ONE DAY, 

" What to ourselves in passion we propose, 
The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 
The violence of either grief or joy 
Their own enactures with themselves destroy ; 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident.'* 

— Shakespeare. 

" It was a dark and rainy morning that succeeded 
the conversation recorded in the last chapter. The 
excursion which our host had planned for our pleas- 
ure was not to be thought of, but for the ladies there 
remained the amusements of the billiard-room, fancy- 
work, reading, and other exhaustless in-door pursuits ; 
CJolonel Ranney and I had only to don a Mackintosh, 
and aU the refreshing of a long walk and a visit to 
the neighboring manufactory were ours. 

" Returning at the luncheon hour we found that 
Lady Thurston had made a discovery during our ab- 
sence, which seemed to open for her an amusing fund 
of talk, and to ruflB^e the plumage of Lady Selwyn as 
essentially as if her friend had found the reputed 
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skeleton of every house. Even the serene Miss EUi- 
nor looked as if she needed her brother's support, and 
Madam Yassar wore that calmly exultant expression 
which betrayed her keener perceptions and her supe- 
rior knowledge. 

" * Eeally, Colonel Kanney, for one half -hour of 
this morning, I thought you had secreted in your 
house a prima donna, whose wonderful talents you 
were too selfish to share with your guests ! * exclaimed 
Lady Thurston, as soon as our host entered the break- 
fast-parlor where lunch was served. 

"'I trust the hallucination proved a pleasant di- 
version for this rainy day.' Colonel Eanney's digni- 
fied and simple rejoinder gave suflScient encourage- 
ment to the lady. 

" ' Indeed I can assure you I was never more di- 
verted, never more agreeably surprised and entertained. 
I was walking in the gallery which opens from your 
library on the left, when my steps were suddenly 
arrested by the loveliest voice I I listened at the door, 
and f oxmd the voice belonged to a lady who was prac- 
tising with a teacher. For a long half-hour I walked 
up and down, my nerves tingling with curiosity, be- 
cause I wished to find the reason why so much talent 
was concealed in that western wing, and at last my 
patience was rewarded. Shall I tell you how ? " 
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" ^ Certainly, if tlie telling of your adventure will 
be a pleasure,' answered Colonel Kanney, with as much 
apparent unconcern as if the western wing of his 
house had no interest for him. But the lady's enthu- 
siasm was not cooled by her host's indifference. 

" ' Well, at last the door opened, and out walked 
Signor Delmoni, whom I have .often met at musical 
parties in London. He has sometimes played my ac- 
companiments ; but I did not appear to notice the 
signor, because I did not wish to lose my chance of 
speaking to the beautiful young woman whom I saw 
when the door was opened, and so I ran past the pro- 
fessor into the room and told her I had been listening 
to her practice. Was it not a very bold and naughty 
thing to do ? And what penance shall you exact of 
me. Colonel Kanney ? ' asked the lady with prettily 
feigned penitence. 

" ' I shall leave you to make what amends you can 
to Miss Follen for encroaching on her domains,' an- 
swered the colonel. 

" ^Then you absolve me, and I am all right with 
Miss Follen. She led me to a seat with inimitable 
grace and self-possession, telling me she was only the 
governess, and introducing me to your charming 
daughters, and, when I asked which one of the young 
ladies I had heard singing, she answered, "It was 
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onlj my practice with the professor ; Colonel Eanney 
is so kind as to allow me to share the mtisic-Iessons 
of his daughters." And there we sat for more than 
an hour, talking about music and about Germany, 
while I was lost in admiration of her beauiy and her 
naive style. When I asked Miss FoUen to sing, she 
made no excuse but went to the piano as naturally as 
if she were simply answering a question ; and such 
singing I her voice is like the purest bird-note, all the 
sweeter, because it evidently has not been long in 
training. She fascinates me ; I feel as if she could 
draw me away from the vanities of earth into a purer 
atmosphere. Is she a princess in disguise ? ' 

" * She is simply Miss FoUen, the teacher of my 
daughters, but worthy of aU honor due to any lady,' 
the colonel still answered with cool self-possession. 

" * I am sure she must be some gifted girl of high 

family, who is educating herself for the stage. Miss 

FoUen will tell me all her history if I ask for it. She 

is very frank, and when we were surprised by the lun- 

cheon-beU she asked me to come again as if she were 

conferring a favor on one of her own rank ! ' 

" There was no response to the little gush of 
amused laughter with which Lady Thurston finished 

her sentence; and, although Miss EUinor with my as- 
sistance managed to tiim the tide of talk into another 
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channel, we could not keep it for many minutes away 
from the event of the morning. Even Lady Selwyn 
joined forces with us against her friend, and seemed 
half disgusted with the persistent and indelicate way 
in which Lady Thurston would recur to her interview 
with Christine. 

" ' Where did you find such a treasure, as I am 
sure your governess must be ? ' she asked of Colonel 
Kanney, as soon as she could break the conversation 
with a question. 

" ' La Baden,' our host replied ; and instantly start- 
ed off upon a description of the panic occasioned 
among the visitors at this famous spa by the Franco- 
Prussian War, whale Madam Vassar and I helped the 
colonel along with reminiscences of the Black Forest. 
But our united exertions could not hold Lady Har- 
riette's curiosity in check, and, when we paused for 
breath, she asked : 

" ^Do you often find young women as beautiful as 
Miss Follen in that part of Germany ? ' 

" The question was addressed to Colonel Eanney, 
but, hoping to shield liim, I seized the chance to reply. 

" ' I should say Miss Follen belongs to a type 
which has no especial nationality. I have seen in the 
pictures of one of the famous Dutch masters a face 
resembling hers, and in some of her moods Miss Fol- 
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len reminds me of a portrait of Angelica KanflFmann, 
whicli you may see in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. 
We often see faces similar to hers in America. 

" * Yon seem to have made a study of Miss Fol- 
len's face,' interrupted the irrepressible lady. 

" ' I have had the honor of an acquaintance with 
the young lady for two or three years, and have now 
so high a regard for her intelligence and amiability 
as to be almost unmindful of her features, except so 
far as they reflect her character. 

" * Allow me to say this discussion of Miss FoUen 
is an honor she does not deserve,' broke in Lady Sel- 
wyn. * She is a well-meaning person, and an excel- 
lent teacher, and that is enough to say of one's gov- 



erness.' 



" 'Yes, indeed I and more than can be said of the 
majority. It is generally considered a misfortune for 
a young woman of that class to be so exceptionally 
pretty as Miss FoUen is, and then to possess, in addition 
to her charms of face and figure, such a rare voice ! I 
have a perfect mania for encouraging talent, and I 
mean to interest my mnsical friends in her. She 
might make her fortune on the stage, and I suppose 
Miss Follen will be obliged to earn her living ? ' added 
Lady Thurston, with a question in her voice and eyes. 

" *By no means,' I answered quickly to relieve our 
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host, ' Miss FoUen could live quite independently in 
Germany upon her own fortune, but she enjoys teach- 
ing and wishes to live for some purpose. 

" ' How very interesting 1 ' persisted the lady, be- 
fore I could launch into another subject. ' It is so 
rare to find a person of means or any social standing 
willing to teach I But I like individuality, and I mean 
to encourage Miss Follen. Will you invite her to 
spend the evening with us ? ' she asked, turning toward 
Colonel Eanney. 

" ' K it is your desire. Miss Follen shall be invited,^ 
he answered ; and bowing gravely to the ladies left 
the room. Lady Selwyn followed him, showing her 
annoyance in her flushed cheeks and perturbed man- 
ner. She entered her brother's library unbidden, ex- 
claiming : 

" ' Now, Carleton, I trust you see the folly of hav- 
ing treated Miss Follen as an equal ! I would not have 
had Lady Harriette discover what she did for the 
price of my best diamond ; no, not for all my jewels ! ' 

" ' Do you aUude to Miss FoUen's singing ? ' 

" ' Not to that alone, but to the fact that her voice 
is being cultivated in your house, and to her presump- 
tion in treating a lady of rank as her equal ! You 
heard Lady Thurston's amused laugh when she alluded 
to it.' 
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" ' Yes ; and the laugh, together with her persistent 
curiosity, place her far below Miss Follen in the rank 
of true ladyhood.' 

" ' That is nonsense, Carleton ! She showed only 
a natural amusement and curiosity, considering the 
occasion you have given. Lady Harriette is always 
admired for her style, and I brought her here with a 
purpose, wishing her to see only the best side of your 
establishment.' 

" ' May I ask what purpose you had in bringing 
Lady Thurston here ? ' 

" ' Tou know very well my wish to see you mar- 
ried, and to have an accomplished mistress in your 
house, and you know Lady Thurston has money and 
beauty and position, and would help the family social- 
ly. Just think what an advantage to your daughters 
it would be if Lady Thurston introduced them to her 
friends ! ' 

" * I do not wish for my daughters nor for myself 
any position brought by Lady Thurston. "We must 
rely upon our own merits. You may as well know, 
Clementine, that the lady you have brought here 
"with a purpose" is distasteful to me. She may 
have all the gifts and graces of womanhood, but I 
could not live in the same house with her. As your 
friend she shall be treated politely while she remains. 
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but in future I shall claim the privilege of inviting 
my own guests.' 

" ' And gather a set of common people about you, 
whose ancestors have been tradespeople ; and perhaps 
you will crown your folly by marrying your gov- 
erness ! ' 

" ' I shall certainly ask Miss Follen to marry me.' 

" ' Carleton, are you insane ? Do you wish to se- 
clude yourself from society, and to break friendship 
with me ? ' 

" ' Noj I only wish an accomplished mistress for 
my home, a companion for my daughters, and a wife 
whom I can love and honor, and, if Miss Follen will 
marry me, I shall secure all these." 

" * If Miss Follen will marry you ! the sly, in- 
triguing German girl I Is there any doubt what all 
her mock-modest airs have been assumed for ? ' 

" * You have spoken disparagingly of Miss Follen 
for the last time in my presence, Clementine ; so long 
as my heart and my judgment approve my choice, I 
shaU take counsel of no one, only remember, my fu- 
ture wife must be treated with all honor.' 

" 'No one will interfere with your enjoyment of 
your future wife's society. She will never have occa- 
sion to complain of my treatment ; I shall simply drop 
you all,' Lady Selwyn replied in a voice tremulous 
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with suppressed anger, and opening the door she per- 
mitted it to close with a violence which gave empha- 
sis to her emotions. 

" She flew up a flight of stairs, and, when the cov- 
ert of her room was gained, it is donbtf nl if ever wom- 
an's tears rained down accompanied by hotter flashes of 
lightning. But when the storm had spent its wrath, 
and Lady Selwyn could think calmly, sober common- 
sense assured her that it would be impolitic to quar- 
rel with the owner of Hazel-Cliff, even if he married 
his governess. She was obliged to admit to EUinor, 
who came as a peace-maker later in the day, that 
Carleton could set at defiance the world's opinion with 
a better grace than if he had not been bred a soldier ; 
and that possibly, after society had recovered from 
the shock of such a misalliance, Christine's beauty 
and accomplishments might be accepted as sufficient 
excuse, and might also win for her a certain consider- 
ation and esteem. Then she promised Ellinor not to 
show either anger or disappointment before Lady 
Thurston. 

" ' But I must leave here to-morrow,' she said. * I 
cannot remain to see the triumph of that governess, 
who is quick-witted enough to know I have tried 
from the beginning to circumvent her arts.' 
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" ' "What excuse will you offer to Lady Thurston 
for so suddenly changing your plans ? ' asked the con- 
siderate Miss Eanney. 

" ^ I can say what is true, that Sir James is to ar- 
rive in London this week, and that he will expect to 
meet me there. Lady Harriette knows I am capri- 
cious, and if she suspects my real motives for going 
to-morrow she will be wise enough to keep her own 
coxmsel.' 

" Much to the surprise of Colonel Ranney, his sis- 
ter appeared at the dinner-hour in full dress, with face 
as serene as if never disturbed by anger. She talked 
of Sir James's anticipated arrival, and the necessity 
for her to join him in London, and regretted that 
Lady Harriette's acquaintance with the neighborhood 
of Hazel-Cliff must be deferred for some months. 
She spoke with animation of her capricious moves, 
called herself a bii*d of passage, and described the 
many journeys she intended to make before the open- 
ning of the London season. 

"Colonel Ranney, always more ready to accept 
a flag of truce than a challenge for action, made ev- 
ery honorable amends for his sister's disappointment ; 
and if Lady Thurston's keen senses perceived that 
her brilliant attack upon her host was a failure — that 
Christine furnished food for his thoughts and fancies 
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— she had enough worldly wisdom to make her retreat 
gracefully. No one could appear more guileless and 
unconscious than could Lady Thurston. 

" When the rector dropped in as usual for his even- 
ing talk and music, and inquu'ed for Miss FoUen, she 
came with her accustomed modest grace, all uncon- 
scious of the prominence given to her by Lady Thurs- 
ton's discovery, and of the honor intended by Colonel 
Eanney. Her simple loveliness never appeared more 
advantageously than when seen in contrast with Lady 
Thurston's brilliant beauty. Christine in her white 
dress without ornaments, and the lady in garnet- 
colored velvet and delicate lace, with diamonds flash- 
ing in her ears, at her throat, and upon her fair hands ; 
Christine's golden hair turned simply in waving 
masses from off her face, and worn in a loose coil ; 
Lady Thurston^s black braids, puffs, and frizzes piled 
up in an artificial structure, which must have taxed 
her maid's ingenuity — ^made a contrast not often seen. 

" And then Christine's music, rippling softly as a 
flowiDg brook, and again rising joyously as a bird's 
matin song, was as truly a revelation of her soul as 
were the lady's brilliant but expressionless execution 
and her mechanical rendering of operatic airs an ex- 
ponent of her character. 

" This girl of humble birth was as far above the 
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high-born dame, in all that constitutes tnie womanli- 
ness, as the stars are above oar earth. 

" Christine was innocently happy because of Lady 
Thurston's praises, the rector's thanks, Miss EUi- 
nor's look of content, and because, before the evening 
was over, I think she saw more than approbation in 
her master's face and manner. 

"You may be sure Madam Vassar's keen eyes 
saw more than approbation in the colonel's manner 
of thanking Christine for her music, and in the defer- 
ence shown before his guests. And, discussing the 
manifest destiny of our protegee in the quiet of our 
room, we decided that we might safely leave her in 
Colonel Eanney's keeping." 



CHAPTEE XX. 



CONCLrSION. 



" friend beloved I I sit apart and dumb. 
Sometimes in sorrow, ott in joy divine ; 
My lip will falter, but my prisoned heart 
Springs forth to measure its faint pulse with thine." 

" Is that all ? " I asked, when Graham Vassar 
closed the portfolio from which he had drawn the 
papers and letters that I have woven into this story. 

^^ It is but the beginning, I trust, of Christine's 
good fortunes — ^the opening to her of a broader and 
richer life. She will find at Hazel-ClifE just that 
kind of work which will draw out the best qualities 
of her mind and heart. She will come in contact 
with persons whose superior mental cultivation wiU 
be a constant incentive to her, and Colonel Ranney, 
encouraged by the pure instincts of his young wife, 
warmed by her loving devotion, aided by her in ev- 
ery philanthropic measure, will never know how 
^^atly he is indebted to that delicacy of face and fig- 
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nre which made Christine unfit to be the wife of 
Lndwig." 

" Of course Chiistine married Colonel Ranney : 
I have foreseen that ever since his introduction, not- 
withstanding all your tedious circumlocution in telling 
the story. But a lady always wants to know just 
how the hero and heroine came to an understanding — 
just how the old story was made new in the telling." 

" Wellj then, if you think Christine's history in- 
complete without that missing page you shall have it. 
The Ladies Selwyn and Thurston took their departure 
for London the morning following Colonel Ranney's 
bold announcement to his sister, and whether Lady 
Thurston's curiosity regarding Christine hastened the 
colonel's love-making I cannot say. I only know that 
Christine was alone in her little parlor, late in the 
afternoon of that November day ; that she was pon- 
dering somewhat sorrowfully the contents of an- 
other letter just received from Pastor Memling, 
when Colonel Ranney knocked for admission. Possi- 
bly he expected to find his daughters within, but only 
their teacher came to admit him, with a shadow of 
troubled thought in her eyes, and an open letter in 
her hand. 

"*Have you heard again from Oberbeum?' he 
asked, accepting the proffered chair. 

12 
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" * Oh, yes! and perhaps you can help me decide,' 
Christine answered; and then waited until Colonel 
Ranney asked, with his kind, serious eyes question- 
ing the changing color of her face — 

" * What decision must you make ? ' 

" ^ Pastor Joseph says Conrad Kleist's money, if 
doubled by your generosity, will make so large a fund 
that the poor of Oberbeum can be paid for the time 
their daughters would spend in school, or at least it 
can be so managed that girls under twelve years of 
age may have instruction a part of every year, and he 
thinks there is no one so well fitted to teach them as 
I am,' Christine answered, hesitatingly. 

" ^ He thinks rightly, too ! ' said the colonel, brave- 
ly, his honest nature forcing him to speak the truth, 
even if it thwarted his dearest hopes. 

^' 'Then if you think I ought, I must return to 
Oberbeum ; ' and I am sorry to say there was no glad- 
ness in Christine's tones, but a very ominous sigh, as 
she folded Pastor Memling's letter and took up a bit 
of crocheting that she might have an occupation for 
eyes that would tell tales. Christine could make the 
sacrifice, could close behind her the gates of Eden, 
but she would look back longingly ; she was not cre- 
ated for martyrdom. 

" ' I did not say you ought to give your time to 
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the poor of Oberbeum because you are best fitted to 
teach them. There are Sisters in the Convent of 
lichtenthal who can teach well enough, and who can 
dispense wisely the income of Conrad's money, but 
you can do more good by remaining here.' 

" ' Do you really think so ! If I might only re- 
main here until Alice and Kate are grown, perhaps I 
could go back to Oberbeum then with more wisdom 
and knowledge.' 

" * Do you only care to remain because of Alice 
and Kate?' asked the coloneL 

" ' How can you ask ? Miss Ellinor is like a Ma- 
donna, and she permits me to love her, and I could 
live here always if I might be allowed to serve you,' 
Christine added, raising her timid eyes, without one 
thought of how much her words had revealed. ' Oh, 
sir, you have all been too kind since I came to Hazel- 
Cliff, and I can never repay you.' 

^' ' There is one thing I want, Christine, and 1 
think you have it to give.' 

" For one moment there was a question in Chris- 
tine's eyes, but it did not find expression in tones, for 
in the grave, earnest face of her friend she read an 
answer to her unasked question. 

" ^ Christine, I want your love ; I need the help 
your pure and unworldly heart can give ; I want to 
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make you my wife/ said the colonel ; and then I know 
only a shower of tears answered him. 

"But the bowed head and speechless tongue of 
Christine did not intimidate the soldier. 

" * I know there is a wide gulf of years separating 
us, but if you can love me — ' 

" Christine spoke quickly with choking voice, not 
allowing the colonel to finish his sentence. ^ It is not 
the difference in age. I love you — oh, so much ! but 
the difference of rank. I could die for you, but I 
could not live to see you ashamed of your love.' 

"'Have you no other fears, Christine, but that I 
may repent my choice ? ' 

" ' No fears for myself, but for the world's treat- 
ment of you.' 

" ' I have weighed the world's opinion, and have 
decided that it is valueless when compared with your 
love ; and, moreover, I have but to show society whom 
I have chosen, and all whose opinions are worth hav- 
ing will appreciate my choice.' 

" ' If I could be your wife, and bring no harm to 
you, no reproach ; if Miss Ellinor, who knows all my 
history, thinks it would be right ; if Herr Vassar ap- 
proves ; if Alice and Kate will allow me to be as an 
elder sister — and if you are quite sure of your own 
heart, and that my love would be a daily help, there 
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would be for me only joy — ^ Now I am authorized 
to say that Colonel Ranney answered those ifs in 
language more persuasive than words, in a way that 
left Christine in no doubt as to the refuge her 
heart had found, or the mission God had given her to 
accomplish. 

" When Madam Vassar and I came in from our 
walk, we were summoned to Miss Ranney's room, 
where we found Christine standing by her Madonna's 
chair, her downcast face all tears and blushes, while 
the colonel, who kept a firm hold of her trembling 
hand, wore such a joyous and triumphant look that 
we knew Christine's tears were not for grief. 

" ' Miss Follen has promised to be my wife, if you 
approve, my friends,' said the colonel. 

" Then Madam Vassar lifted Christine's fair head 
and kissed her on each cheek after the German fash- 
ion, wishing her joy, upon which there followed such 
general hand-shaking and congratulations that I'm 
npt quite sure what part I played." 

"Did you remain in England to see them mar- 
ried ?" I asked. 

" We could not say no to Christine's entreaties, so 
we went with her to London, where Madam Vassar 
assisted her in selecting a trousseau, remarkable only 
for its elegant simplicity, but such as would be appro- 
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priate for the mistress of Hazel-Cliff. Then Colonel 
Banney came down, and one December morning, 
when the great parks of London were cold and crisp 
under their mantles of hoar-frost, and the pale sun- 
shine, struggling through smoke, touched the leafless 
trees and bare hedges with lines of silver, we all went 
to St. Margaret's Church, and when we came out I 
only saw this difference in Christine — she was a 
little paler and a little more dignified as Colonel Ean- 
ney's wife, but scarcely more sweet and lovely than 
when she sold her pretty wares on Markt-Platz." 

Now, of course, Graham Vassar knows if Christine 
is a happy wife, because he often receives letters 
from Colonel and Mrs. Ranney, but, when I begged 
for more, he only bade me " wait and trust," and re- 
peated in his own dreamy way, 

" It is a comely fashion to be glad/* 



THE END. 
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Miss Broughton, in this work, has made an immense advance on her other 
stories, clever as those are. Her sketches of scenery and of interiors, 
though brief, are eminently graphic, and the dialogue is ahvays sparkling 
and witty. The incidents, though sometimes startling and unexpected, 
are very natural, and the characters and story, from the beginning to the 
end, strongly enchain the attention of the reader. The work has been 
warmly commended by the press during its publication, as a serial, in 
Affletons* Journal, and, in its book-form, bids fair to be decidedly thi 
novel of the season. 
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•* Thl8 is a work of singnlar knowledge, written by a man poeseeeing rare 
powers of observation and social tact That the writer bas resided long in France, 
the most snperflcial glance into the book will make clear ; for, whatever the pass- 
ing traveler can do, be cannot attain to such result of clear picture, vivid con- 
trast, and firm bold on general causes as we have here. The chief value of the 
work— apart firom its graceful, lively style— is that, together with the familiarity 
which long residence gives, we have all the ft^shness of an outside beliolder. 
This makes it simply delightfbl reading both to those who know and those who 
do not know French life."— J}rUi«A QnairUfiy Jteview. 

*^The present book of essays, which might in justice be called a guide-book 
to the French mind, will tell the reader all that he ought to know by this time, 
and certainly does not know, about French ways. Less amusing than M. Taiue's 
work on Bngland, it is deeper and in the main truer. The writer, indeed, does 
not aim at being amusing; he seeks to give philosophicid analyses of the customs 
which constitute home-life on the other side of the Channel, and he quite suc- 
cecds."-^^ MaU Oazette, 

" ' French Home-Life ^ is so rich in suggestive remarks and interesting details, 
it is so fhll of the knowledge derived from practical experience, that the reviewer 
id tempted, as the reader probably will be, to linger over its pages. A book like 
this is fruitful of thought and comment, aud the kindly spirit that pervades it Is 
worthy of all praise."---S5pccteft?r. 

" This is a book which will help to dispel the remains of a very unfair and 
antiquated prejadice, and we therefore welcome it with sincere pleasure."— ifom- 
ing Advertiser, 

" He dissipates a variety of delusions which are too general in England, and it 
is to be hoped that his book will persuade us to take more charitable views of 
our friends across the Channel, in enlightening us as to their real natures and 
actual habits."— Time*. 

" A clearer, a truer, and in many instances a better idea of the people of France 
as a people, in their manners and habits as they live, than has hitherto been com- 
monly and ignorantly entertained in this country."— iforirin^r Pott 

*^ Nous en avons assez dit pour fkire comprendre tout Tattrait que pr^sente 
un pareil livre. En le llsant les Anglais apprennent i mieuz nous juger; noun 
apprendron?, nous, ^ mieux nous connattre."— t/burno^ de Paris. 

New York: D. APPLETON & CO. 
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From the Richmond Whig. 

" He writes well. His style is terse, pointed, and incisive. He expresses his opin- 
ions of men and things with independence and freedom." 

From the Boston Post, 

"The book written by General Sherman is as striking a record of military experi- 
ence as the modern world has ever read. It is rare that a great commander is a good 
writer, die same hand not often being gifted with the capacity to hold the sword and 
the pen with equal skill." 

From the Springfield Union. 

"General Sherman's style becomes picturesque and vivid in treating of the march 
to the sea, which, indeed, has been seiz^ upon by all our writers as the most romantic 
passage of the war." 

From the Philadelphia Daily Telegraph. 

"With a few exceptions, the book is remarkably temperate, and it is an eminently 
readable and most interesting narrative of a brilliant military career.*' 

From the Saturday Evening Gazette. 

" We recognize him as one of the brilliant soldiers of his era, and as a man to whom 
his country is very largely indebted for what he now informs us was the conception, as 
well as the carrying out, of one of the master-strokes of the war." 

From the N. Y. Herald. 

" Sherman shows that he can wield the pen as well as the sword. His style is as 
much his own as that of Caesar or Napoleon. It is a winning style. We see a gifted 
man telling his life in a plain, artless fiishion, but with trenclumt rhetoric" 

From the Tribune. 

" Of the events of the CivU War, in which he has won his illustrious fame, he has 
S^ven a singularly lucid and instructive description ; his strictures on military afiairs 
are judicious and weighty ; but to many readers his portraitures of scenes and inci- 
dents^ of less wide-spread^ publicity, revealing by side-glances the traits of a powerful 
and, in some sense, a unique personal character, will prove the most interesting por- 
tions of the work." 

From the N. Y. Times. 

" These memoirs are by far the most interesting and important contribution yet 
made to the military history of the rebellion by any of the leading actors in the great 
struggle. The personal history of so marked a man must always possess extraordinary 
interest. When it is related by the man himself, and in that peculiarly racy style 
which General Sherman's letters and speeches have made familiar to the public, it not 
only becomes absorbing but fascinating." 

From the Evening Post. 

" General Sherman has told his story with the most entire unreserve, and the story 
is one which Americans will be proud to read. We cannot help a feeling of satisfac- 
tion in being of the same race and the same countiy with such a man. We have here 
the picture of a person resolute yet cautious, bold yet prudent, confident yet modest 
— a man of action to his finger-ends, yet withal something of a poet; we see all through 
the book the evidences of a chivalrous mind and of an intellect of singular force and 
precision." 

£>. APPLETON &> CO., Publishers, 549 <Sr* 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Diseases cf nodern LlTe. By Dr. B. W. Richardson, F. R. S. x vol., 
xamo. Cloth. $3.00. 

" ' Diseases of Modem Life ' is a work which throws so much Ueht on what it is of 
the utmost importance for the public tu know, thaU it deserves to be diuroughly and 
generally read." — Graphic. 

* The literature on preventive medicine has received no more valuable contributioii 
than this admirably-wntten treatise by one of the most accomplished physicians of 
Great Britain^ who has concentrated upon his task a great amount of scicnti6c re- 
search and cUnical experience. No book that we have ever read more fully merits 
the attention of the intelligent public, to whom it is addressed."*— 7*^^ IVorU. 

Comln' Tliro' tlte Bye* x vol., 8vo. Paper covers. 75 cents. 

'* A very amusing and well-written story. The history of the youth of the Adairs 
is extremely amusing, and told in a bright and witty manner. . . . One of the pleas- 
antest novels of the season." — Morning Post. 

It is a clever novel, never dull, and the story never hangs fire." — Standard, 
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Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Serscliel. By Mrs. 

John Hersckbu With Portraits, xsmo. Cloth. $1.75. 

" The unlimited admiration excited by the noble, heroic virtues, and the uncommon 
talents of the subject of the memoir, is overborne bv the intense sympathy felt for her 
long life of unselfish and unregretted devotion to others." — Chicago fributu. 

General History oJT Greece* from the Earliest Period to the Death of Alex- 
ander the preat By the Rev. Gborgb W. Cox. x vol., x2mo. Cloth. $2.50. 

"We envy those schoolboys and undergraduates who will make their first ac- 
quaintance with Greek history through Mr. Cox's admirable volume. It ought to 
supersede all the popular Histories of Greece which have gone before it" — The Jlour, 

** The book is worthy, in every way, of the author's reputation. ... It is alto- 
gether a most interesting and valuable hook."— £ducatiouai Times, 

A Sltort History of Natural Science and of the Progress of Discovery 
from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Day. By Arabella 6. Bucklry. 
With Illustrations, x vol., x2mo. $2.00. 

" Miss Buckley, the friend of Sir Charles Lyell, and for many years the secretary of 
the great eeologist, in this volume has given a continuous, methudical, and complete 
sketch of the main discoveries of science fi-om the time of Thales, one of the seven 
wise men, b. C. 700, down to the present day. The work is unique in its way^ being 
the first attempt ever made to produce a brief and simple history of science. The au- 
thor has entirely succeeded in her labors, evincing judgment, learning, and literary 
skill"— ^/w/^ Register, 

A Hand-Book of Arcliltectnral Styles. Translated fi-om the Ger. 
man by W. Cotlett-Sanders. x vol., 8vo. With 639 Illustrations. $6.00. 

** There is a great amount of information in the book, in a small compass. For one 
who simply wishes to gain a full knowledge of the various styles of architecture, 
written in a clear and interesting manner, the volume has not its equal nor rival in the 
English language. This knowledge will be &ci1itated by the profuse illustrations, of 
which there are not less than six hundred and thir^-nine, nearly all hsmdsome spe- 
cimens of engraving, among which figure a large number of famous buildings, ancient 
and modem." — Evening Mail. 
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